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Conference Calendar 
NOVEMBER 


St. Louis, Mo. The Chase-Park Plaza 
National Industrial Conference Board Inc. General Session. NICB, Inc., 460 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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New York, N. Y. Biltmore Hotel 
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New York, N.Y. Hotel Commodore 
National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. NICB, 460 Park 
Ave. New York 22, N.Y. 
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American Management Association. General Management Conference. 
AMA, General Management Division, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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Editor te Keader:- 


THERE Is A LOT TO BE SAID IN Favor OF 
Sounp UnionisM but some people seem to 
lack any sense of perspective. One of the 
most impudent actions in history was that 
of the United Auto Workers attempted boy- 
cott of Kohler Company products. This, as 
everyone knows, was the outcome of a 2}4 
years strike in which the union members 
were replaced by others and the union even- 
tually de-certified. Vast sums were spent 
from UAW headquarters to bring every pos- 
sible kind of pressure to bear on the Kohler 
Company, culminating in a request to the 
AFL plumbers’ union to refuse to handle 
Kohler products. This request was not hon- 
ored by the plumbers’ union, but in at least 
two municipalities pro-labor City Council 
was urged to pass resolutions favoring coop- 
eration with the UAW boycott and one did 
so. Recently, the newspapers reported that 
the Waterbury, Connecticut, Board of Al- 
dermen has withdrawn its June resolution, 
after city counsel ruled that it violated the 
City Charter requiring that contracts go to 
low bidders. The New Haven Board of 
Aldermen rejected the boycott resolution by 
a 20-7 vote. The reversal of Waterbury’s 
stand came about after an intensive Cham- 
ber of Commerce drive throughout the city. 
The Kohler Company reports that August 
production was close to pre-strike levels. 





We Comp rain A Lot ABouT Hicu Taxgs, 
which do indeed hit many of us pretty hard. 
The chart on the inside cover of PersonNEL 
Journat for September 1953 shows you how 
much better the wage earning group fared 
in the past fifteen years as compared with 
the salary group. The effect has been more 
pronounced as you go up the salary scale. 
However, we can all be very thankful that 
there are not as many people as there used to 
be accumulating large fortunes and placing 
them at the disposal of poorly trained sons 


and daughters. The greatest legacy of the 
great depression has been the enormous im- 
provement it has brought about in the well- 
being of the mass of the population. So, 
every time I pay a tax I groan and yet feel 
grateful for what has been done for the 
greater number. 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 


“A sound industrial and public relations program is 
Democracy’s ticket to the last boat.” 
quoted by Lawrence A. Appley 
in Management in Action (AMA) 


A PERSONNEL JOURNAL ‘‘PRoBLEM Cor- 
NER’ was proposed by J. J. Kessler, Vice 
President of John B. Stetson Company, Phil- 
adelphia, in our July-August issue. A. W. 
Grotefend, personnel director for the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company at Creighton, 
Pa., suggests two items which might be 
considered problems: (a) the need for a dic- 
tionary of personnel and labor relations, and 
(b) the need for a textbook on personnel 
accounting. 

‘*Progress,’’ says Mr. Grotefend, ‘‘can 
come only as we learn to measure the results 
of human effort applied to a problem. In 
labor relations we have the problem of 
grievances. Frequency and severity apply to 
grievances. Why can’t we learn to adopt 
uniform measuring formulas in these mat- 
ters? Or take the problem of safety. Until 
engineers developed two accounting formu- 
las in this field, dealing with uniform meas- 
ures of frequency and severity, little sus- 
tained progress was seen in making the 
factory a safe place to work. It helps a lot 
when we can measure what we are doing, 
department by department. We've tried it 
with some success on absenteeism, our U. S. 
Bond drive, our United Fund campaign. I 
believe that measuring devices, while not as 
accurate in the social sciences as in the phys- 
ical sciences, are essential to progress in this 
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new and growing science of personnel ad- 
ministration. ... I never fail to get some 
good advice from the Personnel Journal. 
Each issue peps me up. Many thanks to 
you.” 

Studies have been made and papers have 
been written on methods which have been 
used to evaluate the worth of several ele- 
ments of personnel programs. It would take 
much hard work and digging to collect the 
data, but I shouldn't wonder if some person- 
nel man is even now preparing the “‘person- 
nel accounting’’ textbook our friend wants, 
and thereby raising his stature in his chosen 
field. 





Business WEEK NOT LONG AGO HAD AN 
ArticLe under the questioning title, ‘‘Do 
Training Programs Work?’’. This was fol- 
lowed by these sub-headings: ‘Harvard 
group suspects that company-imposed pro- 
grams probably are ineffectual’’; ‘‘Best 
thing, says Harvard, is to give employees a 
chance to forge ahead on their own.”’ This 
July 21st article went on to report that many 
companies, seeking to improve employee re- 
lations, have been spending more money 
and giving more attention to social scien- 
tists. 

Professor Abraham Zaleznik of the 
Harvard Business School has made a study 
of some of these company programs and sug- 
gests that they are not all they appear to be. 
Putting it in a nutshell, he says, *‘Manage- 
ment’s biggest job over the next few dec- 
ades isn't to develop projects for motivating 
workers but to find out how to let them 
surge ahead on their own.’’ This means he 
thinks there will be many new research 
studies on how people behave. 

While Professor Zaleznik’s comments 
are applied chiefly to operating workers, it 
would appear that they may have equal 
force in the management group. The big cry 
today is ‘executive development’’, but all 
who have been through it realize that the 
best development comes from the stimulus 


of a good boss, and the results come from 
your own efforts under that stimulus. 

Somebody in the executive training 
program at Westinghouse a couple of years 
ago remarked that “‘You cannot push or 
pull a man through the process of develop- 
ment; you can only help him to improve 
himself.’’ There is still another phase of 
executive development so far largely over- 
looked. This is the analysis of the individ- 
ual in order to determine in what respect he 
needs improvement. When you know the 
man better—know his strengths and weak- 
nesses and what his life goals are—you will 
then be in a position to judge how well he 
is able to grow in the direction he wants 
and help him in that effort. The soundest 
corporate organization likewise springs 
from a better and more detailed knowledge 
of the capabilities of each member of the 
organization. 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 


When you call upon a thoroughbred he responds with all 

he has; but when you call upon a jackass, he kicks or 
refuses to budge. 

—Minneapolis City and County 

Laborers’ Local Union # 363 


Tue Empioyee SELECTION AND DeveL- 
OPMENT Orricer of a large Eastern company 
has just requested reprints of a series of ar- 
ticles on ‘The Field Review Method of 
Employee Evaluation and Internal Place- 
ment’’ by Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., now 
president and general manager of Southern 
Counties Gas Company of California. The 
series was published in 1948! I hesitate to 
mention the incident, for we have only a 
single file copy of the series left. But it 
serves as a jumping-off point for the obser- 
vation that we who work on Personnel 
Journal are continually amazed—and highly 
gratified—at the large number of requests 
for reprints of articles, and the number of 
companies who consider it worth-while to 
make their own reprints when we are unable 
to oblige them. When you write a thought- 
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ful article for P/J, it’s quite likely to be 
picked up and brought to the attention of 
additional readers in establishments over 
the world, remaining in useful circulation 
for months and even years. 

Look over with me a batch of letters 
received in recent months. Here’s one from 
The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylva- 
nia enclosing a copy they made of “‘Tips to 
a College Man Going to Work”’ by Robert 
N. Hilkert; the article appeared in our May 
1954 issue. The Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion got out copies of Herbert O. Eby’s 
“Ten Ways to Help Build Union Responsi- 
bility’’, published in December 1y55. ‘‘Su- 
pervising Women is Different’’ in the same 
issue, by Vollmer and Kinney, was picked 
up by the Signal Corps Engineering Labora- 
tories at Fort Monmouth, N. J. The Fore- 
man’s Digest of Englewood, N. J., writes 
for permission to reprint my own remarks 
in the May 1956 Editor to Reader on com- 
pulsory unionism. The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company of Omaha made 250 
copies of ‘“Toward Better Self-Understand- 
ing’’ by George C. Houston, appearing in 
January of this year. Personnel Management 
Abstracts of Arlington, Virginia, selected 
‘‘24 Ways to Better Communication” by 
Thomas R. Nilsen in October 1955 as a 
feature article. The Social Science Reporter, 
Menlo Park, California, quotes at length 
from ‘‘What Employees Want to Know"’ by 
Kirchner and Belenker in our March 1955 
issue. And so it goes. 

Not only our full-fledged articles are 
seized upon, but even shorter items in ‘‘the 
back of the book’’. For example, Joseph E. 
Canning of The American Economic Foun- 
dation, New York City, was stopped by a 
paragraph in our Across the Editor's Desk 
section which, in turn, referred to a feature 
story in the Hammermill Bond, an employee 
magazine. Mr. Canning used the idea he 
gleaned from Dorothy Bonnell’s ‘‘glean- 
ings’’ in his “‘How We Live in America’’ 
film series. 

To me, all of this indicates that we are 


doing reasonably well in providing our 
readers with a balanced fare, having at least 
something in each issue to interest and 
prove profitable to practically every reader. 
A number of letters attest to that; I don’t 
always have an opportunity to express my 
appreciation as I would like to, and hope 
that this will serve as a general ‘‘Thank 
You!”’ 


PERSONNEL PROVERB 


“There are more men looking for a position than for a 
job, and more men looking for a job than for work.”’ 
—Ear! Wilson 


Wuat Name Is APPROPRIATE FOR A CLUB 
whose members include personnel managers, 
industrial relations directors and the usual 
complement of specialists in the training, 
communications, safety and other fields? 
Leroy J. Brenneman, personnel director for 
the City of Phoenix, Arizona, queried me 
on the subject in midsummer. He had re- 
cently assumed the presidency of the Phoe- 
nix Personnel Club; he and other club 
members were concerned with finding a 
better name. 

“On our Board of Directors,’’ wrote 
Mr. Brenneman, “‘we discussed the title of 
‘Phoenix Personnel Management Associa- 
tion’. We have also discussed the possibility 
of naming the organization “The Phoenix 
Industrial Relations Association’, but some 
hold that this name is not all-inclusive." 

My own view is that the phrase “‘indus- 
trial relations’ has no clear meaning; in 
addition, the function, whatever it may be, 
applies to industry and not to retail trade, 
banks, insurance and similar activities. The 
best compromise I could suggest was *‘Per- 
sonnel Administration Club’’. Does anyone 
have a better idea? 


Vid May 





Holding up a Mirror 
for Personnel Directors 


bt ask me,”’ writes S. Avery Raube, 
‘whether personnel directors have the 
status they deserve in the managerial line-up 
and how, in general terms, they can develop 
themselves and improve their ways in order 
to make a more responsible and respected 
place for themselves.’” Mr. Raube is Direc- 
tor of the Division of Personnel Adminis- 
tration of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, New York City. 

From our observation post here at The 
Conference Board, it looks as though there 
are not only a large number but also a 
growing number of personnel officers who 
are full-fledged, major executives. They not 
only ‘‘report’’ to the chief executive officer 
of their companies but they also are in 
reality key members of the top management 
team in every sense of the term. 

But when you take a broad look at the 
vast number of companies that have ‘‘per- 
sonnel directors’’, the picture is an exceed- 
ingly bleak one. In these instances, the man 
in charge of “‘personnel administration’’ is 
a member of the third, fourth or fifth eche- 
lon; in many he is not much more than an 
office boy with an office. If in these com- 
panies he has any stature at all, it’s because 
he handles negotiations with the union. In 
those cases, he probably spends 95—100% of 
his time on union matters and the things 
that make for internal harmony, high mo- 
rale and high productivity and efficiency 
are getting zero, or close to zero, attention. 

My considered answer to your question 
as to how he can lift himself out of this in- 
congruously low-level kind of situation is 
as follows: 


Leaders in the Personnel Field 


Consider Personnel’s Present and Future 





What about the present and future of 
the personnel function, and the place of 
Personnel Directors in the managerial 
hierarchy? That is the question we asked a 
number of leaders in the field of person- 
nel administration. Their answers, to 
be presented from month to month, may 
give you ‘furiously to think’’ and help 
guide your future course. 





1. He must, himself, have high per- 
sonal principles and be resolved and dedi- 
cated to live by them. 

2. He must possess sufficiently high 
mental ability and moral fiber to be able 
to sell to his management the concept and 
the full acceptance of the concept of 
management by principle as contrasted with 
management by expediency. 

3. He must be sure he knows what 
his job as the company’s personnel officer 
really is and, if necessary, teach this and 
sell it to his company’s officials. 

4. He must understand and be able to 
apply the principles of sound corporate 
organization. 

5. He must get his top management 
members to get the company’s personnel 
philosophy, principles or policies down 
on paper so that everyone in the company 
knows what these objectives are and so 
that he, the personnel officer, can be an 
effective watch dog on these human rela- 
tions matters. 

6. He must be familiar with the 
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problems and with the intimate workings 
of all the major activities and functions of 
the company. 

7. He must always be prepared with 
an effective program to deal with impor- 
tant personnel problems as or before they 
arise. 

8. He must be forever self-effacing, 
letting the real personnel directors (the 
line managers) get the credit which they 
fully deserve for a good job of personnel 
administration. 

g. Within the framework of sound 
principle, he must learn to base decisions 
on fact. 

10. He must develop within himself 
a sharp awareness of the perils and inane- 
ness of surrendering leadership in human 
relations matters to any unqualified indi- 
vidual or group. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the personnel man has to earn any elevation 
in his status. Yet my impression is that 


some of them think their colleagues are half 
or wholly stupid if they don’t rush to con- 
fer top status on them regardless of the kind 
of contribution they have made to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

* * * 


Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., President and 
General Manager of Southern Counties Gas 
Company of California, Los Angeles, re- 
sponds to the same inquiry as follows: 

The status of personnel directors in the 
management line-up is frequently less than 
it can be made to be. One reason, perhaps, is 
the origin of the personnel function itself. 
It had a most modest beginning. It was ini- 
tially conceived as a ‘‘relief job,”’ i.e., that 
of taking over from busy supervisors the 
task of rounding up applicants for employ- 
ment (a chore, incidentally, which many 
supervisors would gladly have retained), 
and generally heading up a miscellany of 
activities relating to the ‘“‘human end of 
the business.”’ 

The personnel man himself was usually 
either someone grown old in company serv- 


ice whose performance in his better days 
was such as to justify ‘‘making a place’’ for 
him, or he was some reasonably promising 
young fellow who was being ‘‘brought 
along’’ until he could be given something 
really important to do. He sometimes took 
over unpopular jobs, such as firing unde- 
sirables that the supervisors did not have the 
nerve to fire, and he otherwise conducted a 
species of out-clinic to deal with so-called 
“personnel problems.’’ Certainly very little 
that transpired in the Personnel Depart- 
ments or Employment Offices of the late 
1920's and early 1930's was such as to sug- 
gest that a major function of management 
was in the making. 


PERSONNEL Men FILuep Rear NEED 


Numerous developments have changed 
this. The ascendancy of the labor movement 
and the great revolution in labor costs, as 
we know them today, were factors. Labor 
scarcities turned employment into a seller's 
market. It became as difficult to keep people 
on the job as to get them in the first place. 
This finally brought home the need for 
trained specialists in the personnel field, and 
was perhaps the first step up. Managements 
which, at first, felt they ‘‘could use’’ a per- 
sonnel man found out eventually that they 
really needed one. But even this change of 
heart did not serve to establish the person- 
nel function at upper management level. 

From this point on, the place of person- 
nel administration in management became 
an individual matter, depending consider- 
ably upon the vision, ‘*know how”’ and 
forcefulness of the man in charge. He needed 
vision to conceive a plan of action which, if 
placed in operation, would bring about the 
application of sound personnel principles in 
day-to-day dealings between boss and work- 
ers throughout the company. He needed 
administrative ‘‘know how’’ to bring about 
acceptance of his program. He needed force- 
fulness within a constructive meaning of the 
term—persistence, and persuasiveness coup- 
led with manifest competence. Above all he 
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needed to shed the tradition of forcing a 
personnel program upon other staff and line 
executives by edict from the president of the 
company. In a word, he had to build his 
place in management in much the same 
manner as that in which other specializa- 
tions in management—accounting, engi- 
neering, operating, and so on—had done so. 


MANAGEMENT Knack REQUIRED 


As an opinion, the ingredients neces- 
sary to placing any given function at the 
upper level of management are much the 
same from one profession or specialization 
to the next. All of us have known techni- 
cians who were not administrators—people 
who could not bring about the results they 
sought through the efforts of other people. 
The point of departure seems to be whether 
you want to be ‘“‘the expert’’ yourself, or 
want other people to deal expertly with the 
matters for which you have ultimate man- 
agement responsibility. 

This applies peculiarly to the personnel 
function. And any personnel program worth 
its salt to management is one directed 
toward getting a sound personnel job done 
wherever it is needed, performed by who- 
ever should perform it. Accordingly, only 
management knack can place the personnel 
function at the top level where it belongs. 

There is one comment with which I 
hope personnel people will ultimately dis- 
pense. I have addressed a number of person- 
nel gatherings. In almost every instance, 
sooner or later, I have been treated to this 
sorry observation—'‘the only trouble with 
your talk is that the ‘right people’ were not 
here to listen.’’ That, of course, means that 
it's the top man in the company or other 
upper-level executives that need a talking to 
about personnel. To me, it is a thinly coated 
lamentation, wholly unbeseeming anyone 
who really expects to place his management 
function at the top. 

I know as well as anyone that achieve- 
ment of proper recognition of the personnel 
function is an uphill battle. I know that 


many management people who vocally en- 
dorse a personnel program actually give 
ground reluctantly at any point where it 
means surrendering any pet idea regarding 
people, or abdicating one vestige of the 
‘‘authority’’ they regard as indispensable to 
running a job in their own way. I know that 
people in the industrial relations branch of 
personnel administration are frequently 
tripped up by supervisors and executives 
who do not “‘go along’’ in daily practice 
with concessions to unions with which they 
do not personally agree. And a much more 
extended bill of particulars could be drawn 
up, if there were any point in doing so. 

In any case, there is no ready-made 
place in management which a Personnel 
Director deserves merely by dint of his title. 
He is either a top-flight executive, shrewd 
and persistent in application of sound man- 
agement principles and practices to his job, 
or he is not. And therein, to my notion, lies 
the answer to such question as there may be 
about the position he deserves in the man- 
agement line-up. 


Editor's Note: Our thanks to these friends for their 
thoughtful statements. Orher letters on the same subject, 
with and without identification of the writers, will be 
presented in succeeding issues. The order of their appearance 
implies nothing about the value placed upon them: all are 
greatly appreciated. 





“What the world requires is more 
elucidation of the obvious and less clarifica- 
tion of the obscure. If we could only act on what 
we see and know, we could probably accomplish 
much more than by just furrowing our brows 
over the mysteries and profundities of life and 


trying to make some sense out of them.”’ 


J. R. Cominsky, 
publisher of The Saturday Review 








Directing Participation: Some 
Forces at Work in Most Groups 


HE tendencies that affect the direction 
Tos group members’ participation are of 
great importance to the training director 
who is most interested in developing a well 
organized group discussion. The tendency 
to participate increases as the group mem- 
bers become aware of differences in. opinion; 
this was stated as a theory in a previous 
article. Likewise, there is evidence that 
other members’ participation will be di- 
rected largely to members who have diver- 
gent opinions. In one instance already cited, 
all the members except one were in substan- 
tial agreement; the group addressed nearly 
five times as many remarks to the divergent 
individual as to the others. 

Festinger and Thibaut based a study 
upon the premise that the amount of com- 
munication depends on the size of the dis- 
crepancy between opinions. They experi- 
mented with groups possessing a wide range 
of opinions and noted, for example, that if 
six members held extreme opinions and only 
three members maintained conservative 
opinions, the preponderance of communi- 
cation would be addressed to the very 
extreme opinion holders. 

These results can be applied to the 
training situation. The training director 
who attempts to find out how each member 
feels about a given subject is providing the 
trainees an opportunity to direct their com- 
munication in an effective and satisfying 
manner. They are able to determine to 
whom they should address their remarks. 
The reason why many trainees are reluctant 
to be among the first to talk in a group sit- 
uation and to get the ball rolling is because 


By Evcenr EMerson JENNINGS 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 





What to do about the trainee who tries to 
capture more than his share of the 
group's attention .. . how bring about 
general participation rather than letting 
a few of the best-liked or most-respected 
members do all the talking? The author 
answers such questions. He points out 
that a member who holds divergent views 
is valuable but must be understandingly 
handled. This is the fourth in a continu- 
ing series of articles. 





they fear or are uneasy about not knowing 
what other group members believe, and 
which have the most extreme viewpoint. 
Knowledge of these facts helps them get 
more satisfaction from participation. 

The training director cannot hope to 
arrive at some kind of group decision unless 
he recognizes the holders of divergent opin- 
ions in the group. He can direct his remarks 
to these people or stimulate other trainees 
to refer pertinent points to them. This 
directing of participation is useful in sub- 
duing the individual who assumes an ex- 
treme position for the purpose of getting 
attention. There are many trainees who will 
not cling to their position as steadfastly as 
they might, if they are forced to command 
attention by stating divergent opinions. 
Recognizing them early enough and direct- 
ing discussion their way will mellow many 
a trainee who sets about to be the center of 
attention. 

Probably the most prevalent theory, 
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and the most often misunderstood, is that of 
directing communication towards others 
who are responsive. In a way, this seems to 
oppose the principle to direct attention to 
trainees with conflicting opinions. How- 
ever, there is no basic conflict between pos- 
sessing divergent opinions and being re- 
sponsive to other people's opinions. One can 
learn to recognize the other person’s point 
of view without necessarily yielding his 
own. 


RESPONSIVENESS AFFECTS PARTICIPATION 


However, it stands to reason that if a 
member is perceived as very resistant to 
changing his view, the teadency to com- 
municate to him decreases. Furthermore, as 
Festinger states, if it seems that communi- 
cation to a particular member will be likely 
only to increase the discrepancy between 
him and the communicator, the tendency 
will be not to communicate to him. In other 
words, the desire to reduce discrepancies 
among individuals creates the tendency to 
communicate only to those who will be re- 
sponsive. 

It is also interesting to observe the 
tendency for trainees who hold middle or 
conservative views to attempt to persuade 
one individual at a time, rather than ad- 
dress remarks to the whole group. Festinger 
reports a study with a group of chemical 
psychologists who were discussing their dif- 
ferences in rating applicants. While those 
with extreme opinions addressed 38% of 
their communication to the whole group, 
those with middle opinions addressed only 
29% of their communication to everyone. 

These data suggest a simple procedure 
that has paid great dividends in my own ex- 
perience with groups. Whenever in the be- 
ginning of the session a trainee states a 
divergent viewpoint, I attempt to get an- 
other person to state an equally divergent 
view. This prevents the first trainee from 
“running away with the show”’ and cap- 
turing the major share of the group atten- 
tion at the outset. If, however, a fairly con- 


servative opinion is stated, I merely attempt 
to get another opinion and not necessarily 
an extreme one. 


LzeapER MAINTAINS BALANCE 


If the group is led to discuss the subject 
in this manner the chances are the second 
opinion will be rather conservative. If it 
turns out to be an extreme position, the 
training director knows that this position 
is taken by a man who is bent on getting his 
position defined without caring to know 
what others feel. This borders on self- 
oriented activity of the type that comes 
from a trainee who is not considerate of 
other people's feelings. In that case I then 
attempt to get an equally divergent opinion 
stated also. However, if the extreme opinion 
does not come until after considerable dis- 
cussion of several viewpoints, I have usually 
found this individual to be well informed 
and responsive to other people's opinions. 
Upon this individual's argument can be 
pinned much of the remainder of the dis- 
cussion. 

Another major theory deserving men- 
tion is that the participation is directed 
toward group members who have the most 
status in the group. By “‘status’’ is meant 
liking, respect or admiration. In other 
words, in addition to the other principles 
mentioned, whether or not a trainee is well 
liked or respected will influence not only 
his own participation but also that of the 
other members 


Discussion CENTERS ON HiGu-Status 
PEOPLE 


Hurcortz, Zander and Hymovitch found 
that group members who occupy low status 
in the group communicated less frequently 
than the “‘highs’’, and when they did talk 
they talked mainly to members of high 
status. They suggest that centering commu- 
nication on the high-status members may 
be attributed to the desire to be one of them. 
Furthermore, the higher-status members 
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will direct their participation to other high- 
status people. 

In a nutshell, this means that people 
whom the group, either through past rela- 
tions or through relations in the conference 
room, comes to respect will direct their dis- 
cussion primarily toward each other, and 
group members who are less respected will 
direct their participation toward the highs 
also. 

In a study I conducted, in which each 
group member was asked to indicate two 
members whom they respected the most for 
leadership ability and whom they liked the 
most, it was found in the ensuing discussion 
that their remarks were generally directed 
toward the three trainees who evolved as 
the most respected and liked. In this study, 
since there was no one with extreme views, 
the tendency to direct participation toward 
highs was in itself a primary factor. How- 
ever, in another group in which two mem- 
bers had extreme viewpoints, the major 
share of the communication was directed 
toward them as well as to the other two 
trainees who were well liked and respected. 

It is also noteworthy that trainees oc- 
cupying high-status positions made more 
attempts to influence the behavior of other 
members, including the lows, than trainees 
occupying low-status positions. 


MEANING TO TRAINING D1REcTORS 


What do these data mean to the train- 
ing director? First of all, it gives him a 
quick way of determining who are the most 
respected and liked members of the group. 
The trainee to whom most communication 
is addressed represents the informal leader 
of the group, unless he has extreme opin- 
ions. Secondly, the lesser leaders or ‘‘fol- 
lowers’’ can be identified so that they can 
be drawn into the conversation and given 
status. 

But, most important, is the opportu- 
nity that is afforded to understand why 
some trainees who have not been active in 
the discussion take extreme positions. On 


several occasions I have noticed this take 
place, and prevented it from disrupting the 
group by directing the discussion of a high- 
status member to the low-status member in 
particular. 

What often happens is that the training 
leader directs the discussion to include pri- 
marily the high-status members. That is, he 
may ask a high-status member to comment 
on a remark made by another high-status 
member. This may be necessary at times 
but it is generally unmotivating to the 
group as a whole. The most important skill 
that the training director has is that of 
bringing everyone into the discussion with- 
out occupying time and material. This can 
be done most effectively by recognizing to 
whom discussion is and is not directed, and 
the reason why, and using this information 
to equalize the discussion. 


CREDIBILITY A CONTROLLING INFLUENCE 


Of course, the credibility of the com- 
municator, whether trainee or training di- 
rector, is a powerful force in directing 
participation. A principle that Hovland, 
Janis and Kelly postulate in their book on 
communication and persuasion is that an 
individual's tendency to accept a conclusion 
advocated by a trainer will depend in part 
on how well informed and intelligent he 
believes the trainer to be. The criterion is 
not always the education of the trainer, or 
his propensity to ‘‘gas’’, or his unusual 
choice of words. These may or may not 
count. But in addition, credibility depends 
upon whether the speaker is a constant 
initiator of ideas. The comment of a highly 
respected trainee may be as potent as if he 
knew all about the subject. But if he con- 
stantly ‘‘spouts off’’, there usually comes a 
time when he loses credibility. 

In making that observation, I speak 
from experience and not from controlled ex- 
perimentation. I have observed that partici- 
pation does not swing to the same trainee 
more than one-tenth to, at most, one-fourth 
of the time if it is freely directed. That is to 
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say, if an individual tries to monopolize 
attention there are certain forces that pro- 
hibit him. For one thing, there is the com- 
petition from other trainees for attention, 
even to the extent that they will withhold 
credibility from another trainee who has 
captured too much attention. At this point 
the validity of the idea may not count at all, 
but what does count is that one trainee has 
had more than his share of attention. 

Often when this happens a perfectly 
good idea is discarded by the group, and a 
rehash of the incident with the training 
director afterwards may bring the diagnosis 
of “‘ill-timing.’’ Sometimes the training 
director has been responsible, having 
thrown too many opportunities to one 
group member. Whatever the cause, one 
thing seems sure to this observer. The acid 
test of a trainee’s skill in group discussion 
is whether or not he can maintain credibil- 
ity and at the same time keep up a constant 
flow of ideas. 


REsIsTANCE TO IpEAs A Factor 


Of course, resistance to influence may 
affect direction of participation. One aspect 
of this problem is the willingness that 
trainees feel to accept ideas contrary to 
their own. The case is rare where all trainees 
do not feel free to give a hearing to foreign 
ideas. Likewise, the case is rare where all 
feel equally free to accept foreign ideas. 
What often occurs is that some trainees have 
a noticeable receptivity to new ideas, and if 
we hold everything else constant, which is 
of course only a theoretical possibility, it is 
very likely that direction of participation is 
influenced by the perceived receptivity of 
the members. 

Resistance to ideas, on the other hand, 
may actually provoke directed participa- 
tion. This was illustrated in an experiment 
in which four trainees were informed pri- 
vately, and without mentioning any name, 
that one of them was inclined to resist ideas 
of a nature implied in the subject matter. 
No trainee knew which one was meant. As 


each had his turn at his presentation he first 
made democratic gestures to the group. But 
when each eventually formed an opinion 
as to which one resisted ideas, he directed 
the conversation toward that member. 

As this experiment was continued with 
numerous groups, it was obvious that some 
trainees avoided this individual who, they 
assumed, resisted ideas. Interviews revealed 
that they did not highly value such indi- 
viduals, whereas those trainees who had 
directed most of their attention to the one 
assumed to resist ideas, highly valued such 
resistance. In other words, they attached to 
resistance a condition of independent 
thought, which they admired. 

In addition, the trainees who directed 
remarks ¢o rather than away from those who 
resisted ideas, thought they were following 
instructions. When they were instructed to 
work for group concensus they, as you 
might expect, gave considerable attention 
to those who they imagined resisted ideas, 
regardless of whether they valued such 
independence. When, however, the instruc- 
tion was to work for general understanding 
but not necessarily agreement, the value 
they placed on resistance to ideas influenced 
whether or not they directed attention to 
the trainee who they supposed resisted ideas. 
Although these data may not prove too 
much, they might suggest that a more 
democratic type of participation will occur 
when agreement is not necessarily the ob- 
jective of the training program, provided, 
of course, there are some who are perceived 
as resistant to ideas. 





Frequently, a personnel executive suc- 
cumbs to the temptation to gather unto himself 
greater and greater authority and responsibility 
for human relations. The more he does so, the 


closer and closer he gets to the end of the limb. 


Lawrence A. Appley 
in Management in Action (AMA) 








Tests Help Us Pick Good People 


. ‘ze usual purpose of testing is to under- 
stand someone better. Whether he be a 


child in school, a youth planning his career, 
a member of the armed services being 
classified for special training, a senior 
citizen adjusting to retirement, or an 
applicant of any age seeking employmeat, 
his aptitudes are the best indication of his 
potentialities. 

Tests are designed to measure abilities 
and interests; what they actually do is 
ascertain what an individual does in certain 
controlled and standardized situations. 
From these measurements the estimate of 
capacity for future accomplishment is an 
inference: a statistical probability not a 
certainty. Not yet can tests sample and 
predict all aspects of human behavior or 
plumb the depths of vocational purpose. 

To forge ahead in a field of activity 
presupposes aptitude for it. Capacity to 
become proficient in the task at hand and 
to find in it a certain zest and emotional 
satisfaction is vitally essential to physical 
and mental health and happiness, whether 
it be in the field of education, business, 
government, a trade, or a profession. 

Misdirection of effort is costly; loss is 
incurred by society at large when ambitions 
of its individuals are ill-advised, when 
situations do not challenge their full de- 
velopment or when, on the other hand, the 
levels of aspiration too far exceed their 
limitations. If a person is misplaced in his 
work he may find that adjustments are 
increasingly troublesome in areas of in- 
terpersonal relations among family and 
friends, thus starting a spiral leading even 
to mental or moral breakdown. 

So it evolves that the obvious primary 
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No test or battery of tests can be abso- 
lutely relied on to show how well a per- 
son is qualified. But good tests, vali- 
dated by the user, are generally reliable 
in spotting those who probably would 
not measure up to requirements. Mrs. 
Nichols tells what sort of tests she uses 
to pick people who are likely to do well 
on one of the many jobs involved in 
printing this and about 150 other maga- 
zines. The program she describes has 
been developed over a period of some 20 
years. The story is from ‘‘The 
Kalends’’ , the company magazine. 





function of aptitude testing is to better 
predict the probabilities of success in an 
occupation under consideration. Related 
uses are to discover latent and unsuspected 
talents, suggest possible alternate fields, 
bring to attention endowments which 
might be capitalized, as well as deficiencies 
or disabilities which should be recognized 
and removed or compensated for and, in 
general, provide the subject (whether youth 
or adult) with food for thought about 
himself and his future relations to the world 
of work. 

The late Dr. Walter V. Bingham, if 
not the father of psychological testing, was 
certainly a pioneer in the application of its 
principles to practical affairs. Being con- 
servative, he never endorsed extravagant 
claims. Just before his death after 40 years 
in the field, he wrote: ‘‘vast areas are yet to 
be explored and understood before we can 
reduce testing and selection to the scien- 
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tific exactness of, say, mechanical en- 
gineering.’’ He stated frequently that no 
known scheme can grind out the exact 
solution to an equation which contains so 
many variables and unknowns and added 
that there are compensations for this lack 
because such a forecaster would be tempted 
to rob his client of the privilege of self- 
discovery. 

Self-knowledge is a gradual growth, in 
reality a life-time process. To gain a clear 
understanding of one’s aptitudes and in- 
terests is an achievement of years of con- 
ditioning, rather than hours. Not often does 
one choose an ultimate goal early and work 
directly toward it from childhood to man- 
hood. This may be fortunate. Otherwise he 
might never have many experiences which 
broaden and enrich his life. Forks and 
detours become obvious only as they are 
approached, and perspective varies ac- 
cordingly. "Tis better to travel than to 
atrive. 


Kinps or Tests Usep 


In our program these are the principal 
types of tests, not necessarily in order of 
use or importance. 

1. Performance tests of achievement and 
proficiency are in many ways the simplest 
and the most satisfactory. 

2. Trade tests of knowledge and skill are 
closely related to performance tests and may 
be both written and instrumental. 

3. Aptitude tests bring to light potential 
abilities and capacities in nine or more 
classes, such as spatial relations, form per- 
ception, finger dexterity and motor ability. 

4. Intelligence tests provide a measure of 
mental alertness and appraise the ability to 
think, to reason. Measurement of in- 
telligence is complicated by the fact that 
there are many types of intelligence. The 
specific test used may not select the type 
that is particularly important for the job 
under consideration; hence it is desirable to 
use more than one. Since basic tests are 
essentially verbal, (vocabulary, reading 


comprehension, analogies) a non-verbal 
form is preferred for use where there is a 
language barrier, as with the foreign-born, 
and at lower educational and cultural levels. 
Let's look at it this way: a bright person 
in a dull milieu may not know words that 
even a dull person in a bright milieu would 
know. 


Tests Herp Weep Out 


Tests in this group are of more value in 
determining a minimum below which an 
applicant has little or no chance for reason- 
able success than in rating relative merits of 
those whose scores are high. Also, they 
better predict how well a candidate will 
make out on a job he has not held. (The 
question of how well an incumbent has 
made out is best answered by his per- 
formance!) 

Situational tests as in social, sales, 
and supervisory relationships have some 
value in screening. Negative results, in- 
dicating lack of knowledge, are almost 
certain predictors of failure. On the other 
hand, positive results may not be reliable, 
since knowledge alone does not guarantee 
adequate performance. You see it is not 
only a matter of what we have; of equal 
importance is how we use it. 

Appraising learning ability is not a 
modern idea. As early as 1894, Cattell of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
designed tests for use with children, and in 
1905 the French psychologist, Alfred Binet, 
attracted world-wide interest by his de- 
velopment of a mental-age scale. At adult 
level both verbal and non-verbal forms were 
administered to over two million soldiers 
in World War I, with some degree of success 
but considerable disappointment. With 
alterations and improvements, new and 
revised forms were used in World War II 
with such outstanding results that they 
have since found wide-spread use in business 
and industry. But a scholar has recently 
reported that, as in gunpowder and movable 
type, the Chinese started things in in- 
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telligence testing. As early as 165 B.C. the 
Han Dynasty ruled that the only way a 
career man could get into civil service was 
to pass a formidable group of tests. This 
system endured as long as the Empire did— 
until the Revolution of 1911. 

Inventories of interests and personality 
traits are an important part of any broad 
testing program but less progress has been 
made in these areas than in those previously 
mentioned. Both of these tools are in a 
continuous process of research and ex- 
perimental usage. Their widest application 
has been among students and others seeking 
guidance, since under these conditions 
results are likely to be less subject to faking 
and therefore much more reliable. 


IpentiFy Jos Success PaTTERNs 


For selection purposes an analysis 
begins with the discovery of patterns be- 
lieved to be associated with success on the 
job under consideration, but one obvious 
difficulty arises from the fact that in a 
dynamic industry the nature of things is 
constantly changing. New methods or 
equipment almost certainly call for revised 
job descriptions; not so automatic is the re- 
evaluation of job specifications required to 
meet the new challenge. 

We are often asked if we ‘‘believe in”’ 
aptitude testing, to which we are in- 
clined to respond: Do you believe in your 
telephone? It can be useful in many ways 
but what you accomplish with it depends 
largely on how well you use it. You can 
lose a sale or, for that matter, a friend over 
the ‘phone just as readily as you make one. 
A test is valid only when it measures the 
ability it is assumed to appraise. It is 
reliable if it is consistent, if it tends to give 
the same appraisal each time it is applied. 
A test battery may be effective in one situ- 
ation and a failure in another. ‘‘Packaged”’ 
programs are rarely satisfactory; like ready- 
made clothes, they are likely to fit better 
with alterations. 


VALIDATE TEsTs ON THE JoBs 


Two methods of validation are in use: 
analysis of test scores of present employees 
together with appraisals of their per- 
formance, and follow-up procedures in 
which all new employees tested are com- 
pared as to performance six months to one 
year later. We have at this stage no tech- 
nique that will predict accurately for every 
individual. Everyone knows of someone 
who appeared well-qualified but who sub- 
sequently failed, and of at least one mar- 
ginal selection who turned out splendidly. 
Selection methods can be judged only on 
average success. You would not consider 
rating a ball player on the basis of one time 
at bat, but rather on his batting average for 
the season. Testing is evaluated by de- 
termining how well it succeeds with a 
group. 

In the final analysis, the value of any 
set of selection procedures is measured by 
the results in quantitative and qualitative 
productivity; in worker morale as expressed 
in attendance, attitudes and job tenure. 
Testing is just one of seven steps on our 
flow chart; its position shifts according to 
individuals and circumstances, but usually 
it is the fourth successive hurdle. 

In a complex enterprise it is well-nigh 
impossible to isolate the effect of various 
contributing factors. During the past two 
decades new equipment and materials, 
improved methods, better training and 
supervision have all played a significant 
role in the health and growth of our enter- 
prise but it is believed that there can be no 
more important factor than enlightened 
selection of personnel. Tests, as tools to- 
ward this end, must be used cautiously to 
be effective and to prevent waste and 
injury. Even when all our scientific knowl- 
edge is most earnestly applied, mistakes do 
occur and, unlike doctors, we do not bury 
them. In a moment of reflection it seems 
that penance may be done by living with 
them. 





Wage Criteria: Their Validity 
in Wage Determination 


ABOR and management come to the bar- 
L gaining table, or the arbitration pro- 
ceeding, armed with arguments which, 
appealing to logic and reason, justify their 
respective positions. These appeals to logic 
constitute the criteria, or standards, by 
reference to which collective bargaining 
and arbitration decisions frequently seem to 
be hammered out. Widely known and cited, 
they include: (1) productivity; (2) ability 
to pay; (3) comparative wages; (4) cost of 
living; and (5) minimum budgets. 

What are these criteria? How useful are 
they? Are they of equal importance? The 
relationship between each criterion and 
wage determination may be briefly stated. 

Productivity embraces the related ideas 
of value and physical productivity. Ac- 
cording to the former, which is the tradi- 
tional view of wage determination, wages 
are determined in competitive labor markets 
by the marginal product value of the mar- 
ginal worker. However, there has been 
great criticism of this view, based on inter- 
ference with the competitiveness of the 
labor market as well as other grounds. The 
critics point to the implication that there 
is some limit on the wages of a given class 
of labor, in a given labor market, if more 
than frictional unemployment is to be 
avoided. In this respect, value productivity 
would probably be reflected in wage pro- 
ceedings through the ability-to-pay crite- 
rion. 





This article is an amplified version of the author's 
talk last Spring before the New York chapter of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association. 
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When the negotiators get down to brass 
tacks at the bargaining table, how much 
influence do logical arguments and rea- 
sonable criteria have? The author gives 
thoughtful consideration to each of five 
criteria. He concludes that, though the 
two parties may shift positions with re- 
spect to any of them, still they are useful 
in keeping negotiations within bounds. 





Physical productivity may be encoun- 
tered at two levels—in the individual em- 
ployer bargaining unit or on an economy- 
wide basis. The former involves unit labor 
costs, and would also be reflected in the 
ability-to-pay criterion. The latter concerns 
the idea of the automatic annual improve- 
ment factor, important since 1948 in the 
automobile industry. This idea involves an- 
nual wage increments based on long-run, 
economy-wide changes in productivity. 

However, the annual improvement idea 
has serious shortcomings and has not spread 
far outside the automobile industry. Some 
of its more important limitations involve: 

(1) The shortcomings of an economy- 
wide statistical measure of input-output 
relationships which embraces outputs that 
are not easily susceptible of measurement 
(much governmental activity, professional] 
services, etc.). 

(2) The fact that there could be a secu- 
lar productivity improvement trend, on an 
economy-wide basis, due entirely to shifts in 
the economy's industrial structure (agricul- 
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ture to manufacturing), without any corre- 
sponding productivity improvement in the 
individual sectors of the economy out of 
which wage increases might be paid. 

(3) The variations around the long-run 
economy-wide productivity trend which 
characterizes shorter time periods. 

(4) The variations from the long-run 
economy-wide productivity trend in indi- 
vidual sectors of the economy, individual 
industries, individual companies, individual 
plants of a company, and individual depart- 
ments of a plant. 

(5) And finally, the fact that wage in- 
creases constitute only one way in which 
productivity improvement can be distrib- 
uted, tending to ignore such alternatives as 
lower prices and greater leisure. 


Asitity To Pay Varies GREATLY 


Ability to pay implies that wages 
should be related to profits. It embraces 
more than immediate profits, however, for 
it includes the businessman's outlook. The 
essential criticism is that strict application 
of the ability-to-pay criterion would result 
in a chaotic wage structure, unrelated to the 
nature of the worker's job. Yet profitable, 
expanding firms and industries undoubtedly 
use their ability-to-pay to draw labor from 
less profitable, declining ones, particularly 
in tight labor-market situations. 

Wage comparisons are multidimen- 
sional, involving: (1) internal comparisons 
among job classes in the bargaining unit: 
(2) external comparisons between any one 
bargaining unit and others. These compari- 
sons may focus on the absolute or the rela- 
tive wage position of the workers concerned 
as against other workers, and/or the abso- 
lute or the percentage wage adjustment 
received by the workers concerned as 
against other workers. The comparisons 
may be made of wage rates, and/or of 
earnings (average gross hourly earnings, 
average straight-time hourly earnings, av- 
erage weekly earnings, average monthly 
earnings, or annual earnings). 


To the worker, these comparisons 
measure the difference between a ‘“‘square 
deal’ and a ‘‘raw deal’’. To the employer, 
they are the test of whether he is in line 
with the market. To the union leader, they 
are a measure of his performance in behalf of 
his membership. To the arbitrator, they 
comprise one test of what may be mutually 
acceptable to the parties. 

Cost-of-living relates wage changes to 
the prices of the goods and services pur- 
chased by urban wage earner and clerical 
worker families, as measured by an index— 
most frequently the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Consumer Price Index. The criticism of 
it is that it would freeze real wages. How- 
ever, when prices are rising, real wages are 
forced down in the absence of wage in- 
creases. Workers are not likely to accept a 
forced reduction in their living standards 
without a fight. Minimum budgets imply 
wage determination based on worker needs. 
This criterion is subject to the criticism that 
wages are job-related, not need-related. 


CriTer1A UNLIKE A Cake Mix 


Much discussion of these criteria has 
revolved around two points of view, both 
critical. The first criticism is that the crite- 
ria are practically useless because they do 
not yield a determinate solution. The second 
point of view argues that the criteria are not 
wage standards at all, but rationalizations 
or interpretations of preconceived decisions 
reached on other bases—such as bargaining 
power. 

Both criticisms have been overstated. 
To criticize wage criteria because they do 
not yield a determinate solution is to criti- 
cize them because they are not like a pre- 
pared cake mix. You cannot take X% of 
cost of living, Y% of productivity, Z% of 
ability to pay, and so much per cent of 
another criterion, such as wage compari- 
sons, and come out with a specific cents-per- 
hour solution. That must be understood. 

But the criteria give you some direction 
in acquiring and putting together the facts. 
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The direction thus provided gives you walls 
within which you can arrive at a solution. 
You do not face atmospheric ‘‘wild blue 
yonder’’ bargaining. There is some range to 
determine the direction of wage changes, 
within which some sensible kind of solu- 
tion can emerge. 


Wace CRITERIA AS JUSTIFICATIONS 


The argument that wage criteria are 
justifications contains a measure of truth. 
People do use the wage criteria to rational- 
ize decisions in which the parties will have 
been aware, perhaps painfully, of political 
pressures and bargaining strength. But it 
does not follow that the wage criteria have 
not also given helpful direction to the nego- 
tiations. The fact that they are justifications 
does not preclude their being, simultane- 
ously, useful in the bargaining situation. 
They provide economic limits within which 
wage proceedings are, or ought to be, con- 
tained. 

If political pressures or uneven bar- 
gaining strength lead to extreme demands 
which vault over these economic walls, 
there will be either industrial warfare or a 
declining economic position as a result. It 
does not seem that collective bargaining or 
arbitration proceedings are conducted with- 
out relation to any facts, to any logic, and 
to any economic influences. They proceed in 
response to economic pressures and forces. 
These economic forces and pressures are 
what we have come to call wage criteria. 


CRITERIA AND Business CyYcLEs 


I suggest that the wage criteria do not 
have the same relative significance during 
all phases of the business cycle. I have a 
tentative notion that to understand the 
relative importance of the various wage 
criteria one must relate them to the business 
cycle. It seems to me that fluctuations in 
economic activity alter the relative signifi- 
cance of the criteria. Two of them seem to 
serve as initiating criteria: cost of living, 


and ability or inability to pay. They seem 
especially strong stimuli when the price 
level is changing substantially. However, 
ability to pay may stimulate broad wage 
movements when prices are stable, as in 
1955. Wage comparisons may serve to gen- 
eralize movements which receive their ini- 
tial impetus from those two criteria. Pro- 
ductivity probably reflects itself through 
ability or inability to pay, at least in 
part. As noted earlier, the annual improve- 
ment factor has not spread from the auto- 
mobile industry. 


Wuat Asout Workers’ Bupcet NgeEps? 


Workers’ budgets have been brought 
into collective bargaining and arbitration 
proceedings for many years. But they do 
not seem to be taken too seriously. Budg- 
ets are need-related, and wages are job- 
related. Worker budgets have generally 
been ignored by arbitrators and fact-finding 
boards, despite their introduction by un- 
ions and their discussion by employer 
representatives. 

As a matter of fact, one could not even 
show that federal minimum wage levels 
were determined on the basis of budgets 
—and this is certainly one place where 
one would expect them to apply. Thus, 
Puerto Rico receives special treatment 
under the federal minimum wage law. 
Originally, this was not the case. In 1938, 
when the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
passed, the same minimum wage applied 
in Puerto Rico and the continental United 
States. But in 1940, Congress amended 
this, on the ground that it was not eco- 
nomically feasible to set the same flat 
minimum wage for Puerto Rico as for 
mainland industries. Yet the Puerto Ricans 
are just as much human beings, just as 
much filled with ‘“‘needs,’” as mainland 
U. S. citizens. For these reasons, I do not 
consider the budget criterion as important 
as the others. 





SUMMING UP THE ARGUMENT 


Wage criteria are important and useful 
despite the specific shortcomings of each 
criterion when considered by itself. The 
significance of the criteria can be best ap- 
preciated when they are viewed in com- 
bination, with attention to their influence 
in various stages of the business cycle. To 
consider each criterion alone and unrelated 
to the others permits the destruction of all 
the criteria. As a matter of fact, one cri- 
terion may be used against another. Ability 
to pay may conflict with comparative 
wages, Or comparative wages may conflict 
with ability to pay. The same could hold 
true for ability to pay and cost of living, 
and so on. 

For example, partisan spokesmen, 
pleading for the interests they represent 
in specific industrial relations cases, may 
attempt to minimize the wage criteria put 
forward by the opposite side. Yet, with 
shifts in economic conditions, the parti- 
sans shift position with respect to the 
criteria they favor or minimize. If we sim- 
ply concentrate on these shifts in position 
we may be led to the conclusion that there 
are no wage standards, no logical grounds 
for judging wage adjustments. 

But this conclusion seems untrue in 
the face of collective bargaining and arbi- 
tration experience. The opposing parties 
do introduce wage criteria. From whatever 
side of the bargaining table, the criteria 
are usually there. These wage standards do 
influence the other side and third parties. 
They help erect walls within which rea- 
sonable solutions can be reached. They 
have also been extremely important during 
war-associated inflationary periods, when 
regulatory governmental agencies (like the 
National War Labor Board and the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board) applied 
them to the problem of wage controls. 





. . our language does our thinking for us.” 
—Wendell Johnson 











COFFEE BREAK 
A PROBLEM? 


Rudd-Melikian hot coffee dispensers serv- 
ing Kwik-Kafé coffee have one enormous 
and shining advantage over other ma- 
chines. They serve delicious coffee with 
an undisguisable, freshly brewed taste. 
Don’t think for one minute that this sim- 
ple fact doesn’t make the crucial differ- 
ence between success and failure in the 
job for which the dispensers are intended. 

What job? Why, the job of controlling 
the coffee break in industry and business, 
of course. Install Rudd-Melikian dispens- 
ers and, promptly, machine operators, 
stenographers, secretaries, clerks—even 
vice presidents and managers—stay on 
the job, remain within reach of their tools 
or telephones, and are contented with 
their work and working conditions. 

You won’t get results with machines 
that don’t work or that dispense a dark 
liquid that tastes like something scooped 
from the bottom of a barrel of tar. Em- 
ployees won't drink it. They'll brew their 
own, or go out or send out to the corner 
store, or just sit and work up a feeling 
of resentment. No, the way to handle the 
coffee break is to offer delicious coffee 
conveniently located. And you can tell 
whether you are successful by watching 
the number of cups that the machine (or 
machines) dispenses. 

We have records of tests to prove what 
Kwik-Kafé can do for morale. Our favor- 
ite test was so triumphantly successful 
that we can scarcely believe it ourselves. 
But here are the bare facts: A competi- 
tive machine had been dispensing 25 cups 
a day. The Rudd-Melikian machine was 
moved in beside it. After one week our 
dispenser was dispensing 1600 cups a 
day! Think of the tensions that were re- 
solved, the pressures that were relaxed. 

A national newsmagazine has described 
us as the “hottest company in the busi- 
ness.” In a comparatively new industry 
(which we created, by the way), we are 
dispensing better than a million cups of 
excellent coffee daily from some 30,000 
machines. If you think Kwik-Kafé may 
help you with any personnel problems, 
get in touch with us for the name of your 
local Kwik-Kafé dealer. 


Rudd-Melikian, Inc. 


Dept. 27, Hatboro, Pa. 











Your Boss Is Your Trainin g Director 


WANT to suggest that too little account 

is taken of the boss in developing a 
training program. How far do you get if 
you are not thinking along the same lines 
as your boss? You had a bright idea but the 
boss didn't think much of it. What became 
of the idea? At the very best, it probably 
went into the deep freezer. How are you 
going to embark on a training program for 
your executives if their bosses don’t 
know what the program is and don’t think 
much of it? 

My brief plea is for taking the boss 
into account when you develop a training 
program and keep him in it, for I hold that 
every man’s boss is the center of his de- 
velopment program. If you think back, you 
will remember that the best experience you 
had in business was when you had a boss 
who handled you the way you should have 
been handled. He encouraged you when you 
needed it; he gave you tasks within your 
limits; supported you when the tasks were 
too heavy for you; and generally developed 
you. 

There are a number of points that any 
development program should cover, and the 
first one is to build the program around the 
boss, making him the keystone. In addition 
to that, before you can develop the man, 
you must know who he is, what he is like, 
what his talents are, what his experiences 
have been, what his interests are, where he 
wants to go in your organization, and what 
his capabilities are to get there. 

This calls for an appraisal of the 
executive. Why waste time trying to train 





This is a stenographic brief of a talk by Editor Hay, 
president of Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, 
before the California Personnel Management Association 
and the Personnel Section of the Western Management 
Association. 


By Epwarp N. Hay 





A development program for any executive 
must be an individual matter. In addi- 
tion to the man’s talents, personality 
and interests, it must take into account 
his present job and the job or jobs he's 
shooting for. Who knows better than the 
man's boss what he needs to make the 
grade, and is in a better position to 
coach him and assess his progress from 
time to time? The author, out of his inti- 
mate acquaintance with many organi- 
zations, presents some thoughts on ex- 
ecutive development. 





or develop an executive along lines where 
he does not want to go, or isn’t capable of 
going? Tests are not the answer. You must 
know the man from every point of view. 
You must know the job that he is in and 
the job he wishes to work toward. 

Have you ever stopped to ask your 
executives where they expect to be by the 
time retirement is reached, and how they 
expect to get there? If you try this and set 
each man’s aims down alongside of his place 
in the organization chart, you will find 
some surprises. 

I saw such a surprise recently in a 
company where the four key jobs under the 
president were the goal of practically every 
executive in the company. Most of the 
executives had their eyes on the next key 
man to retire and expected to get his 
position. But they overlooked the fact that 
Smith, one of the other men in a key top 
position, was in his middle thirties, which 
itself was a sign that he was going places. 
Only one man aimed for Smith's job. 
But Smith is going forward and will leave 
a vacancy at a very early date. The fellow 
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heading for his job has no competition at 
the moment. 

Every executive should have goals; not 
only his personal goals, but the job goals 
that are plainly to be seen in the structure of 
the organization. When a man has a job, 
there are proper and appropriate goals for 
that job. There are goals for that job and 
beyond that job. Set your goals for each 
executive in your executive development 
program, and set long-range goals so that 
he can have something big toward which 
to work, and then you can think of his re- 
ward in relation to his accomplishment of 
those goals. 


Men Require DirrerENt HANDLING 


Remember that the best training you 
can get in executive ranks is from your 
immediate boss. If you have a good boss 
who is a good trainer, you are fortunate. 
But that imposes a burden on the boss 
himself. Every man takes different treat- 
ment. 

I recall a case where three men were 
responsible to the same executive and the 
three were very different people. One of 
them, the first man, was extremely able, 
well grounded, had taken advantage of 
every opportunity and had prepared him- 
self for his present job and his jobs ahead. 
He was a self-starter capable of shouldering 
a great deal of independent responsibility, 
fully responsive to the requirements of his 
job, but quite capable of finding his way 
and not wanting too much detailed in- 
struction. The boss who handled that man 
did best if he gave him general guides and 
helped him find his goal by letting him 
have his own way. 

The second man was younger and not as 
well trained. He didn’t have quite the same 
ability and needed to be watched at all 
turns. He could not be given a broad assign- 
ment on his own, because he did not have 
enough experience and resource to solve all 
the problems involved. The boss, realizing 
this, saw to it that he checked with the 


man at the proper points to be sure he had 
the guidance needed. 

The third man was as able as the first 
one in experience, and as resourceful, but 
he was one of these misfortunates who is all 
thumbs when it comes to people. He had to 
be watched in only one respect and that was 
in his relations with other people, par- 
ticularly at high levels. 


Tue Boss Is REesPONSIBLE 


These illustrations are cited merely to 
point out that the boss has the full re- 
sponsibility for his men; to see each one as 
an individual, to understand him and to 
handle him as he should be handled. If you 
are developing executive training programs 
in your companies, think of this as a part 
of the training program, so that each boss 
will be encouraged to learn that every in- 
dividual for whom he is responsible re- 
quires different treatment. 

If you have goals for your executives, 
there must be some way of measuring how 
those goals are attained. One of the most 
important things, therefore, in a develop- 
ment program is for the boss to sit down at 
least once a year and tell his men what kind 
of progress they have made as compared 
with the goals they had before them, to tell 
them how well they have done, how far they 
have come, and to help them develop 
further goals as each set of goals is attained. 


ConsIDER ORGANIZATION CLIMATE 


Finally, in an executive development 
program, don't overlook what is some- 
times known as the climate of the organ- 
ization. Every organization has its own 
special climate and no two companies are 
alike in that respect. Don't try to develop 
programs which run counter to the climate 
and spirit of the organization. On the con- 
trary, find out what that climate is and 
adjust yourself and your program to it. 

In summary, your own boss is your 
training director. 





Company Editors Ease the 
Advertising and Selling Job 


STARTED in the communications field as 
I an industrial editor. When I was as- 
signed this task, like many others, I was 
a secretary. In a way I had an edge on some 
new editors, because I was studying adver- 
tising and public relations and, at least, 
had some idea of production problems and 
layout. Many don't have even this little 
knowledge. 

Our advertising department was over- 
loaded with work and was complaining 
about having to put out the company 
magazine. In other words, the man in 
charge was more than happy to have it 
taken out of his department. Larry and I 
were very good friends—or so I thought— 
and he assured me that he would help me 
put the first issue together. But when it 
was ready for layout, he was too busy; for 
this same reason, I wound up cutting up 
pictures, trying to make a montage—he not 
only was too busy to do it, but he wouldn't 
even take the time to tell me how to do it. 
Trying to get a cartoon out of him was 
worse than pulling teeth. It didn’t take 
me long to realize that he didn’t care 
whether the publication ever got to press; 
whether it was attractive and readable also 
was my problem. 

That, to my mind, is a grave error. 
The advertising department in too many 
companies has a tendency to consider it- 
self something apart from the rest of the 


Miss Aucello is advertising director of the Suburban 
Propane Gas Corporation, Whippany, N. J., and editor of 
‘Suburban Propane News’’. The article is adapted from her 
talk before the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey. 





By Maz Aucez zo, President 
House Magazine Institute, New York 





Many editors point with pride to ump- 
teen dollars saved or made for their com- 
panies partly as a result of campaigns 
waged in their employee magazines. But 
the author takes a new tack, asserting 
that without the goodwill of employees 
the company's advertising and sales ef- 
fort would be much less effective. Thus, 
she avers, it behooves the advertising ex- 
perts to lend a hand to the publications 
people when needed. 





organization. Its members quite often feel 
that the advertising department is respon- 
sible for the profits. The other employees 
are taking money out; advertising is bring- 
ing it in. Well, it’s time that they started 
to realize that unless the employees are sold 
on the company, all the advertising in the 
world won't help. 

Remember that employee relations is a 
very important part of sales. If the em- 
ployees go out and knock the company, 
all of their friends and relatives will believe 
them. And very soon the public will start 
thinking that if it is a poor company to 
work for it can't possibly be a good one 
with which to do business. Then no amount 
of advertising will convince them that 
your product is as good as you say; that 
your company is reliable; and all the other 
things that help sell your products. 

Opinion Research made a survey—in 
fact two surveys—to determine how im- 
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important employee attitudes are to the 
goodwill of a company. The surveys were 
made four years apart and the answer each 
time was the same; 75% of the public 
opinion of your company is formed by its 
employees. 


WrittEN COMMUNICATION Is AN ART 


Office managers and other executives 
don’t necessarily know much about at- 
tracting attention and retaining reader- 
ship. As far as they are concerned, they 
have some information to pass on to the 
employees; the employees should be inter- 
ested, so they'll read it no matter what 
form it takes. A mimeographed memo to 
all employees is the easiest and therefore 
the best way to handle it. Besides, if they 
ask advertising to help jazz it up, it will 
be done very begrudgingly, so why bother. 
The employees will read it—after all, they 
work for the company and should be in- 
terested. 

Well, A.T. and T. had a rude awaken- 
ing recently. I think all of us and the pub- 
lic at large believe that this company does 
an excellent job of employee training and 
employee relations. But when a survey was 
made to determine the effectiveness of their 
employee relations program, the employees 
told them that they were not getting 
through. It seemed that the employees 
were being fed so much material that they 
couldn't possibly absorb it all, even if they 
wanted to. The management wanted the 
employees to be interested in the company, 
but the employees thought the company 
was not interested in them. This came as 
such a shock that A.T. and T. has set up 
an employee discussion program, where 
small groups meet to discuss various things 
that are happening in the company, where 
they can ask questions and voice opinions. 

If advertising psychology is used, 
management’s messages will be directed 
to human appeals; readership will be 
greater; and the employee will feel that 
the company is interested in him as an 


individual, not simply as another cog in 
the wheel that makes the profits roll in. 


AppeaL To Empioygezs’ WANTs 


I don’t need to tell marketing men 
anything about the importance of appeal- 
ing to human wants when it comes to sell- 
ing a product. Then why is it so difficult 
to understand that it’s just as important to 
appeal to human wants in selling a com- 
pany to its employees? And, just like cus- 
tomers, employees have to be sold repeat- 
edly so that they will stay sold. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize 
that employees who are sold on their com- 
pany will help you sell to the public. If 
you need a selfish reason for cooperating 
with those who prepare your internal com- 
munications, just remember that every- 
thing good the employees say about the 
company makes your selling job that much 
easier, and anything detrimental may cost 
you sales. 


A Practical Philosophy of Work 
By EUGENE CARR. Here’s a book that will 
be worth its modest price many, many times 
over to every man or woman who has a job. It 
shows you (and all members of your personnel, 
whether experienced or fresh out of school or 
college) how to adjust to the daily problems 
and difficulties encountered on the job and how 
to become a more productive and valuable 
worker. Written by a successful Midwest exec- 
utive and writer, this is a practical, complete 
analysis of a subject that commands a major 
portion of your time and energy nearly ever 
day of your life. And it can hones your life 
by showing you how to achieve maximum hap- 
iness and productivity in any job you hold. 

$2195 at ali bookstores, or from 

COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 

210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 














As You Were Saying— 


REORGANIZATION BASED ON MANPOWER 


HE Before and After charts which ap- 

pear opposite the Contents page of this 
issue are taken from an 814 x 11” four-page 
bulletin called Men © Management which 
may be of considerable interest to person- 
nel directors. This issue of the monthly 
bulletin is a case history of a reorganiza- 
tion based om a company’s manpower. 
Every man appearing on the Before chart 
was found a spot—and generally a more 
attractive and challenging post—in the re- 
-vamped sales organization. Only one new 
man was brought in from outside. Excel- 
lent results are already being reported: a 
new spirit throughout, new business com- 
ing in. 

Of particular interest to personnel di- 


rectors is the fact that every person in the 
organization was appraised by modern psy- 
chological methods—tests and interviews. 
The consultant psychologists’ reports on 
two of the unidentified men are quoted to 
illustrate the kind of information which 
the top management committee was given 
about each individual to help them arrive 
at sound decisions. 

Of course the identity of the company 
is concealed and names have been changed 
throughout, but this is an actual case his- 
tory, cited with the consent of the com- 
pany president. Interested readers may 
obtain copies of the bulletin #63 by 
writing Edward N. Hay & Associates, 
Inc., 121 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MORE ON THE COFFEE BREAK 


NsPIRED by the short piece in our May 
I issue comparing the English tea and 
American coffee ‘‘breaks’’, Willem Spits, 
personnel technician with the B.C. Tele- 
phone Company of Vancouver, tells us 
how this ‘“‘fringe benefit’’ is sometimes 
handled in Holland. He writes: 


For many a year, prior to my coming to 
Canada, I worked with K.L.M., Royal Dutch 
Airlines, in their head office in The Hague, 
Holland—a large office building with long cor- 
ridors and glass partitions and divisions. Our 
coffee wagon service was, when inaugurated, a 
real novelty and turned out to be more efficient 
than I have ever experienced elsewhere since. 
Here are the main features: 

Attendants; same female staff as worked in 
the cafeteria. Wagons; chromium steel trolleys 
with large kettle and several trays of china cups 
(thin!). A supply of side orders such as cake, 
buns, etc. Service; morning coffee and afternoon 


tea. Attendant kept wagon in corridor. Filled 
required number of cups and placed these on the 
desks of office workers. Returned to collect 
empty cups, etc. 

Charge: when required, office worker buys 
a number of colored chips, each good for a cup of 
tea or coffee. Coffee Break; did not exist. Worker 
never needed to leave desk. Drank coffee/tea 
when served but continued working. Eliminated 
grouping, walking, loss of time. Miscellaneous: 
the attendant, regular on her route, got to know 
the individual worker’s whims and fancies, 
which culminates in the personal touch every- 
where. This turned out to be a very valuable 
factor, especially where the automatic service to 
visitors was concerned. Most of us kept our 
chips in one special place, and the attendant 
helped herself to whatever she needed. She knew 
we trusted her and therefore we could trust her. 
And such things as a second cup were possible 
as there was no need for any strict regulation in 
that respect. 
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NEWSPAPER WOOS EMPLOYEES’ FAMILIES 


Ben LONDON Free Press of London, 
Ontario, now in its “‘second century of 
service’, grew rapidly from 200 employees 
before the war to today’s 570. In the 
process the paper virtually lost contact 
with employees’ families, and many em- 
ployees themselves began to feel pocketed 
in their own departments with little un- 
derstanding of the overall operation. Alice 
M. Linden of the paper’s promotion de- 
partment tells us what was done about it: 


At the request of the General Committee 
of the Free Press Employees’ Association, this 
paper, which also operates CFPL Radio and 
CFPL-TV, has just conducted a series of plant 
tours for staff members, their wives and families. 

The firm had put on somewhat similar tours 
in the fall of 1952. Available on a purely volun- 
tary basis, they caught on quickly. During that 


fall and winter more than 250 employees and 
their families took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to see how the other half lived. The 
recent tours were so popular that it is antici- 
pated that they will become an annual fall- 
winter event. They were conducted weekly 
under the guidance of the public relations 
department. Tours for ‘day side’’ families took 
place in the evening; tours for the ‘‘ night side’’ 
in the afternoon. 

After visits to the television, radio and 
newspaper divisions, the visitors were served 
refreshments in the cafeteria. A personnel officer 
always accompanied the group, and spoke 
briefly in the cafeteria, encouraging questions. 
Most frequent queries were concerned with the 
firm's hospitalization plan and _ retirement 
annuity plan. Souvenirs and a group photo 
were distributed to each person, as a reminder 
of the visit. 


H.O. EDITOR USES QUIZ EFFECTIVELY 


H™ CAN You get your people to more 
than glance at the company’s annual 
report? Henry J. Blossy, manager of em- 
ployee publications for Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., manufacturing chemists of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., found a way which he thinks will 
interest other editors. Here’s the story in 
his own words: 


Our “‘switch’’ was simple. Instead of our 
usual procedure of featuring our annual report 
in various types of articles, we used three 
separate quizzes. These were made up of com- 
pact questions and answers relating to sales 
and growth; breakdown of the 1955 income 
dollar, and pertinent facts about the company 
and our products. 

It is not easy to tell why this rather ordi- 
nary method of presentation seemed to gain new 
life. However, I can give some details of our 
thinking when we were in the planning stage. 

First, we decided on a cover that would 
attract employees to the feature and—more 
important—one that would give a feeling of 
continuity between it and the inside pages. 


Equally important, we tried to make readers 
feel that the quizzes were a personal challenge 
to them. 

To accomplish this we selected three em- 
ployees from production, research and the 
secretarial staff to serve as targets of comparison. 
These employees appeared on our cover in 
regular work clothes, thereby identifying them 
by sight as belonging to their particular opera- 
tional groups. Their pose told the simple story 
of three persons taking a quiz. The title of the 
feature—How Well Do You Know Your Com- 
pany?—was printed on the cover and left little 
doubt what type of questions our models were 
puzzling over. 

Upon turning to page three our readers 
saw a‘ ‘lift out’’ picture of one of the employees 
shown on the cover. The caption explained that 
he had taken the first quiz and gave the score 
he made. This same cover-feature link was 
repeated on following pages for the other two 
employees. 

Our questions were kept as simple as pos- 
sible so that employees would not be discour- 
aged from taking the quizzes. We went so far 
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as to place the answers within sight so that—as 
the man who pecks at the solution to a cross- 
word puzzle—employees could do a little 
cheating if they wanted. 

Among the important facts brought out 
were: that the company has grown tremen- 
dously in recent years and that this growth 
has led to many new jobs; that 82¢ of each sales 
dollar in 1955 went for materials, services, 
supplies, and salaries and wages. The compara- 
tively small investment return to shareholders 


in dividends—about 334 per cent of market 


value—was high-lighted with the explanation 
that ‘‘shareholders, like employees, believe in 
the Company’s future and can reason that their 
investment has a good chance of increasing 


(higher market value of the stock) in line with 
Pfizer's future growth.”’ 

The response to the feature was surprisingly 
enthusiastic. Advance copies that went to 
selected persons in our management group re- 
sulted in so many comments about the quiz 
and individual scores that we decided on a spot 
survey of department personnel at our various 
locations. The gist of what we found was: 
(a) many employees stated that the feature had 
led them to read about material that they had 
previously only penetrated as far as a headline 
or scanning an illustration or diagram, (b) 
many husbands and wives took the quizzes 
together (we mail the magazine to employees’ 
homes), (c) questions in the quizzes were 
brought up and discussed at lunch. 


About the Authors 


S. Avery Raube, ** profiled’’ by Ned Hay in 
our February 1953 issue, was described as one of 


the better-known men in personnel administra- 
tion. As director of the Division of Personnel 
Administration of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York City, he is constantly 
appearing before personnel administration 
groups and heading up studies in the field. Mr. 
Raube’s leadership and sound thinking, said Mr. 
Hay, have been an important influence in the 
realm of personnel administration and industrial 
relations. 

Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr. came up by way of 
the industrial relations department. Now presi- 
dent and general manager of Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California, Los Angeles, he 
started with the company some twenty years 
ago, after a spell in Central America on a fiscal 
mission sent out by the State Department. One of 
his early interests was the study of temperament 
and abilities of workers, out of which grew a 
strong testing program. 

Eugene Emerson Jennings is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Management in the College of Business 
at Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
Among other degrees, he has a Ph.D. from the 
State University of Iowa. Dr. Jennings previ- 
ously taught at the Wharton School of the 


University of Pennsylvania. He serves several 
organizations in a consulting capacity. 

Myrtle M. Nichols, Director of Personnel 
for Waverly Press of Baltimore, ‘*inherited’’ 
her job at the death of the former V. P. incum- 
bent, whose assistant she was. Mrs. Nichols has 
taught and traveled extensively. The only 
woman on Waverly’s Board of Directors, a past- 
president of the Association of Personnel 
Women of Maryland, she is active in organiza- 
tions concerned with handicapped and older 
workers and with the placement of workers. 

Abraham L. Gitlow, Associate Professor of 
Economics at New York University, serves a 
number of companies as labor consultant. He 
took his B.A. at the University of Pennsylvania, 
his M.A. and Ph.D. at Columbia. Author of 
numerous published articles, his most recent 
book, Wage Determination Under National Boards, 
was brought out in 1953 by Prentice-Hall. 

Mae Aucello, president of the House Maga- 
zine Institute, New York City, directs the ad- 
vertising department of the Suburban Propane 
Gas Corporation, Whippany, N. J., and edits the 
company’s employee paper. A regional director 
of the Internationa! Council of Industria] Editors, 
her article reports her contribution to a panel 
discussion of *‘New Thinking in Communica- 
tions.”’ 





SuccessruL Execution Action—A Practical 
Course in Getting Executive Results. By Ed- 
ward C. Schleh. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956. 252 pages. $10. 


More money is now being invested in 
the selection, appraisal and development 
of men to fill key spots in management 
than ever before. More and more business- 
men are seeking help with this problem. 
They ask for practical ideas and sugges- 
tions that will help in stimulating sucess- 
ful executive action. Mr. Schleh offers this 
book for that purpose, and he has done an 
excellent job. The book is in simple, easy 
to read style. It can be read quickly. At 
the end of each chapter there is a short list 
of questions which will enable an execu- 
tive to review his own weakness or strength 
and chart a course of action. 

“Complicated formulas, detailed discus- 
sion of techniques and involved studies 
with charts are conspicuously and refresh- 
ingly absent. Complete solutions to specific 
problems are not attempted. He proposes 
general rules of action which have com- 
pany-wide implication. Brief live examples 
are cited to demonstrate how these rules 
have been effective in many different com- 
panies. Though the chief executive is the 
focal point, any executive or executive-to- 
be could profit from reading this book. 

One should be under no illusions, 
however, that because of the simple style 
it will be easy to follow the suggestions 
outlined. Mr. Schleh deals with the most 
difficult aspects of executive functioning, 
and most executives sincerely interested in 
improving their effectiveness will have to 
refer to it time and again to check them- 
selves. For example, he proposes a Rule of 
Errors principle; i.e. “‘As far as possible, 
every employee should be responsible for a 


result (or results). He should be account- 
able for that result and have authority to 
achieve it. In doing the latter, he will 
make many subordinate decisions. He will 
not be held specifically accountable for smaller 
errors in any of these specific decisions. He will 
be held accountable for the over-all result and 
the over-all cost in loss and expense in arriving 
at it.” This hits at the core of good delega- 
tion. But many executives struggling with 
this problem find it difficult to permit sub- 
ordinates such freedom of action. 

Mr. Schleh presents other interesting 
and stimulating ideas, such as defining jobs 
with an emphasis on results expected, and 
his Action Principle of Records; ‘‘If a man 
has a responsibility for records, his job 
should be defined so that he is responsible 
for securing action from the records, rather 
than for simply presenting them.’ There 
are two revealing chapters on the manage- 
ment control function which every con- 
troller could read to advantage. 

Several minor criticisms of the book in 
no way detract from its overall excellence. 
Mr. Schleh’s discussion of committees 
leaves a somewhat negative impression and 
does not reflect some of the current think- 
ing regarding committee usefulness in busi- 
ness management. In a chapter on ways to 
get results from people, he emphasizes set- 
ting up jobs for average men. This is prac- 
tical for the vast majority of jobs, but not 
necessarily for the higher-level positions. 
My experience as a management consultant 
suggests that, by and large, people in man- 
agement positions are not average men. 
Their intelligence level is above average, 
and they should be stimulated accordingly. 
They can function generally on a higher 
level ‘‘across the board’’ than people with 
less basic ability. 
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Mr. Schleh seems well qualified to 
write on such an important subject. He 
has his own consulting firm and has been 
working closely with top management in 
the area of organization and management 
planning. His work appears to have taken 
him into many of our major industries, and 
the problems he has been dealing with are 
reflected in this book. 

Epwin S. Ravus, Ep.D. 


MetnHops 1N Personatity AssEssMENT. By 
George G. Stern, Morris I. Stein and Ben- 
jamin S. Bloom. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1956. 271 pages. $6.00. 


The authors’ chief problem was “‘im- 
proving predictions from test data’’. Henry 
A. Murray in the foreword gives ‘‘a little 
caricature . . . to sharpen our awareness of 
the step that has been taken by Professors 
Stern, Stein and Bloom’’—the first of whom 
is at Syracuse University and the other two 
at the University of Chicago. 

Assume, says Mr. Murray, that you 
wish to predict grades in an English course 
given by Professor X. The old way would 
have been to construct and administer vari- 
Ous tests to measure aptitude for English 
studies. The way of these authors would 
be to start ‘by obtaining as much informa- 
tion as possible about Professor X's tastes, 
especially the explicit and implicit stand- 
ards that determine his grading of term 
papers and of final examinations. They 
would ask . . . what special merits he saw 
in his best students and what particular 
objections he had to those he esteemed 
least." They would examine those who 
had received the highest and lowest marks 
in X's course. Then they would compose a 
target model of the type of personality 
most likely to make good for X. They 
would select and devise instruments to 
measure how closely each subject approxi- 
mated the model. This ‘‘caricature’’ no 
doubt over-simplifies the main point of the 


book, but the reader will remark its apt- 
ness. 

The book will prove interesting and 
valuable to trained psychologists but may 
seem hard going and a little tedious to non- 
professionals. If you're at home with such 
terms as alpha and beta press, common and 
private beta press, aberrant behavior, anamnes- 
tic procedures, cathected activities, Q-sorting 
and the like, you may get a lot out of it. 
It tells of the analytic, empirical, synthetic — 
and configurational ‘‘approaches”’ and gives 
examples. The book could help an expert 
pick the best job applicants, the student 
most likely to shine, or the executive who 
has what a higher post requires. 

H. M. T. 


Cash McCatyt. By Cameron Hawley. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1955. 


444 pages. $3.95. 


A most enjoyable novel with a busi- 
mess setting, by the author of Executive 
Suite, who left business for story-telling 
when well along in life. Two bits of conver- 
sation: Atherson, the banker, says “‘That 
was always the trouble... people. . . no 
matter what business you were in, sooner 
or later it always turned into the people 
business’’; Cash himself says ‘‘Weren’t you 
edging toward a solution a minute ago 
when you said that these men are individ- 
ualists—that they have to have different 
kinds of incentives? Haven't we gone too 
far in our standardized personnel programs 
—handing every man the same package, 
assuming that because we put the same 
salary rating on a class F-2 research chem- 
ist and a class F-2 district sales supervisor 
they're both going to be satisfied? Salary 
isn't the only thing that counts.’ How 
Cash's powerful team panicked when the 
individuals felt themselves threatened, and 
what Cash did about it, is a revealing 
character study. 

H. M. T. 





Personnel Research 


Changing Attitudes toward a Merit Rating 
System. By Alvin Zander, University of 
Michigan, and John Gyr, University of 
Colorado. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 8, 
No. 4, Winter, 1955, 429-448. 


In a large utility company some of the 
workers were known to be skeptical of the 
management's fairness in making and using 
appraisal ratings. Approximately 400 men 
were involved in an experiment to determine 
the best methods to use in changing at- 
titudes in a favorable direction. 

Two experimental methods were used. 
In one group of about a hundred men the 
supervisors asked help from their men on 
the practices that they should use in order to 
be equally fair to all persons in making the 
merit ratings. In another group of a hundred 
men the supervisors explained to their men 
the methods that they used so that they 
would be impartial in their ratings. The 
foremen were trained in the procedures to 
use in conducting the permissive and the 
stimulating type of meetings with their 
crews. 

Previous to the experiment the merit 
ratings had been made twice a year. The 
merit ratings were now to be made monthly 
and the foremen were given special help 
on how to report the appraisal results to 
the men. The authors wondered whether 
more frequent reporting might have an 
effect on attitudes, so one control group of 
a hundred men received monthly reports 
although the foremen held no meeting with 
their crews to discuss how merit ratings 
were made. The second control group re- 
ceived merit ratings twice a year. 

Attitude measures were made at the 
beginning and end of the experimental 
period. An attempt was also made to de- 
termine how the men liked the different 
types of crew meetings. Tables are given to 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


show the mean change in attitude for each 
of the four groups. 

There was no statistically significant 
difference between the two experimental 
groups in change of attitude. It is interest- 
ing to note that the group that made the 
most change in the favorable direction was 
the control group with the monthly-feed- 
back. The men in the feedback control 
crews were suddenly given, without any 
preparation, monthly reports on their 
merit ratings. It is probable that the men 
interpreted these more frequent conversa- 
tions with the boss as an indication that 
he was interested in helping them. Probably 
the most helpful factor in improving atti- 
tudes was the more frequent reporting, 
since all three groups with monthly reports 
improved. The group with the usual ratings 
twice a year, showed almost no change. 


Supervisory Training and Attitude Change. By 
William McGehee and James E. Gardner, 
Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. 8, No. 4, Winter, 1955, 449-460. 


Foremen are often given on-job training 
courses, but there is very little in the 
literature of industrial psychology to indi- 
cate whether or not these courses are 
effective in modifying the behavior of the 
foremen. This investigation is a study of 
the effects of an intensive course in time 
study on the behavior of foremen. 

Twenty-one foremen in a cotton mill 
took part in the study. Measures both be- 
fore and after training were secured on 
these men to determine their knowledge of 
time study procedures, their ability in 
handling time study problems and their 
attitudes toward time study work. The 
foremen were divided into comparable 
groups on the basis of the initial tests plus 
information on education and mental 
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ability. Group A (10 men) began a 43-hour 
course in time study immediately after 
taking the tests. Group B (11 men) took 
the same course six weeks after Group A 
had finished. Thus Group B served as a 
control group during the first part of the 
study. 

The foremen in this study were all 
production supervisors in major depart- 
ments in the textile mill. Time study was 
not new to them, since these methods had 
been used for more than ten years to deter- 
mine workloads and piece rates. They were 
all experienced and the average length of 
service as foremen for both groups was 11.3 
years. 

Significant improvement in knowledge 
about time study procedures, and handling 
of time study problems occurred in the 
experimental group but not in the control 
group. When the control group was given 
similar training they showed the same 
type of improvement as the experimental 
group. 

There was also some evidence of im- 
provement in attitude toward time study 
work but the results were not statistically 
significant. The authors suggest that this 
may have been due to the unreliability of 
the scale. The interview data suggested a 
real improvement of the general under- 
standing of time study in relation to the 
setting of rates. 

It is interesting that these foremen were 
not new on the job. Even though they had 
been handling time study problems for 
years, an intensive course was able to 
effect improvement. 


Role Perceptions of Successful and Unsuccessful 
Supervisors. By E. E. Ghiselli, University of 
California, and R. Barthol, Pennsylvania 
State University. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 4, August, 1956, 
241-244. 


The problem discussed in this paper is 
the relationship between the roles the 
individual sees himself as fulfilling and the 


roles that others see him as actually ful- 
filling. Four types of roles are differentiated : 
(1) roles that the individual thinks he 
should adopt, (2) roles the individual sees 
himself as actually filling, G) roles others 
expect the individual to adopt, and (4) roles 
others see the individual as actually filling. 
When there is little correspondence among 
these roles, difficulties among individuals 
and groups will probably develop. 

In the industrial situation one of the 
important relationships is between self- 
perceived roles and roles perceived by 
others. This is particularly significant 
when the roles perceived by others are 
expressed in terms of merit or performance 
ratings, or in informal opinions of manage- 
ment. 

This study was limited to 267 first-line 
supervisors from seven different organiza- 
tions. Of these, 157 were rated by manage- 
ment as high and 110 were rated low. The 
purpose was to see whether there was any 
difference in the way the high-rated and 
the low-rated supervisors thought about 
themselves. A forced-choice inventory of 64 
paired adjectives was completed by the 267 
supervisors. Eighteen pairs differentiated 
between the high- and low-rated supervisors 
at the 5% level of significance or better. A 
table is given to show what these eighteen 
pairs were. 

The authors have given a very helpful 
analysis and discussion of their results and 
they describe in detail how the good 
supervisor sees himself. The over-all im- 
pression is one of maturity and calmness. 
‘The poor supervisor tends to view produc- 
tion as an end in itself and as his personal 
responsibility. The good supervisor tends 
to view production as a means to an end 
(company success) and that his main 
responsibility is working with the people 
who are direct producers.’"" Two major 
things seem to be missing in the poor 
supervisor: (1) respect for other individuals, 
and (2) identification with the job. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tae Paciric NortHwest PgersoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION feports on a 
recent Board of Directors meeting in Per- 
sonnel Panorama. Jack Sorge, vice president, 
Western Washington, and chairman of the 
Manual of Operation Committee, submitted 
an outline of the contents of the manual 
and requested the board to make sugges- 
tions. Some additions were made in an at- 
tempt to have the manual as complete and 
useful as possible. The main purpose of the 
manual will be to assist local chapter offi- 
cers and the association directors to carry 
out their individual responsibilities. 

Neil Smith, director for Western 
Washington, presented his committee's 
report on proposed changes in the associa- 
tion constitution and bylaws. The Board 
approved a motion to include second-year 
students as members in student chapters in 
response to a request from the Oregon State 
College student chapter. 

The Board approved a motion to 
change Article 3, Section 3, making it read 
as follows: “‘If at any time a chapter in 
the Association acts in a manner which is 
considered by the Board of Directors as not 
being in the best interest of the Associa- 
tion, the Chapter and its charter may be 
suspended by a 75% majority vote of the 
Board of Directors. The chapter affected 
may appeal to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation by filing such appeal in writing 
with the Secretary-Treasurer within go 
days of the action of the Board. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall then poll the member- 
ship by mail ballot and by a majority vote 
of the membership as a result of such mail 
ballots received within 30 days, the action 
of the Board of Directors shall be either 


confirmed or reversed. In the event the 
Board's decision is upheld or the chapter 
concerned fails to file an appeal, then the 
chapter shall be expelled from the Associa- 
tion and its charter shall be revoked.”’ 

Article 4, Section 3, was approved by 
the Board to read as follows: ‘‘A president. 
The President of the Association shall be 
elected annually by a majority vote of the 
Board of Directors for a term on one year, 
commencing at the conclusion of the An- 
nual Conference period. The President may 
be any regular member of the Association, 
and may be re-elected for a second term of 
office but may not serve a third consecutive 
term. In the event the President is unable 
to complete a term of office, the Board of 
Directors shall elect a successor for the 
balance of that term.”’ 

The Board decided to review chapter 
constitutions carefully in order to elimi- 
nate the possibility of the election of an 
associate member as president of a chapter. 
A suggestion that membership certificates 
suitable for framing be issued to all mem- 
bers was turned down on the grounds that 
the practice would be costly and that rela- 
tively few members would wish to frame 
such certificates. 

Other associations may find these items 
helpful and interesting as they compare 
them with problems and ideas of their own. 





Tae American Society oF TRAINING 
Directors has elected a new president. Ac- 
cording to the Journal of the Society, ‘‘Drew 
Daly, who took over the office of national 
president of ASTD from Cloyd Steinmetz, 
the retiring president, has a strenuous two- 
year term ahead of him.”’ He has, says the 
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Journal, an excellent background in the 
training profession. In 1943 he joined the 
staff of the International Business Machines 
Corporation as manager of their depart- 
ment of education in New York City. In 
1955 he was promoted to his present posi- 
tion of manager of the department of edu- 
cation for the new IBM plant at Kingston, 
New York. His present responsibilities in- 
clude the development and supervision of 
training programs in the areas of manage- 
ment development, job training and general 
education. Anthony L. Franzolino is the 
new secretary-treasurer of the society. He 
is a graduate of Ohio State University, 
with a Master of Science degree in econom- 
ics and personnel administration. Since 1949 
he has held an assistant professorship of 
personnel administration at Southern Meth- 
odist University. In addition to his teach- 
ing, since 1951 he has had a full-time job 
as training director for the Temco Aircraft 
Corporation in Dallas. 





THe PrersoNNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
GREATER BostoN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
has elected new officers for 1956-57. They 
are, Harry R. Healey, Jr., of Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, president; William R. Hayes, 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., vice president; 
Frank T. McAvoy, of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, secretary. Charles 
F. Adams, Jr., president of the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company, has agreed to 
talk at the first meeting of the Personnel 
Manager's Club in the new season. 





Tue New York Personne, MANaGeE- 
MENT AssOCIATION fuMs a nice item in its 
Bulletin, called ‘‘Look Who's Talking.”’ 
Under this heading are featured quotations 
from NYPMA members, since the editor 
believes that personnel men should be more 
vocal. A recent quotation consists of ex- 
cerpts from an address made by James W. 
Dolen, director of industrial relations of 
Royal McBee Corporation, at this com- 
pany's marketing team conference. This is 


part of their management development pro- 
gram. ‘An attitude does what a frame of 
reference does. It acts like a background 
factor. But it may be faulty. There may be 
missing parts. Over a period of years, for 
example, we develop an attitude about one 
of our competitors. That attitude probably 
colors our thinking on many subjects re- 
garding that competitor. We develop atti- 
tudes about our jobs and our company and 
again those attitudes sometimes affect an 
understanding. 

“It is quite possible that during a 
transition period within a company which 
is replacing some of its old philosophies 
and attitudes with a more modern ap- 
proach, that the educational climate will 
take quite a while to settle down and be 
a permanent part of the corporation. Also 
it is quite possible that someone who is 
used to the old climate may have difficulty 
getting acclimated to the new. In a situa- 
tion like this there is great need for mana- 
gerial men on all levels to be patient and 
understanding with their subordinates. 
There is more need than ever for them to 
motivate by means of persuasion, rewards 
and satisfaction, especially satisfaction, 
rather than by fear, force and authority.” 





Tue InpustriaL Revations Assocta- 
TION OF Detroit has elected the following 
new Officers: Clyde R. Anderson, Rinshed- 
Mason Company, president; Robert C. 
Jendron, Burroughs Corporation, vice pres- 
ident; Dorothy H. Hanson, Fred Sanders, 
secretary; Jack E. Steinhelper, American 
Motors, treasurer. Forrest B. Ferguson, 
Burroughs Corporation, who is the new 
program chairman, arranged programs for 
September, October and November. Wil- 
lard E. Parker, personnel management con- 
sultant of Chicago, spoke on ‘‘Better 
Management Through Leadership Train- 
ing’’ at the September meeting. A panel 
consisting of Harry Southwell, president 
of UAW, Local 174, and Robert M. Jones, 
personnel and labor relations director of 
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Ex-Cello Corporation, took over the Oc- 
tober meeting. Their subject was how to 
develop and administer a seniority policy. 
In November Nat Weinberg, research Di- 
rector, UAW, will speak on the impact of 
unions on business economics. 





THe PERSONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssOcIATION OF Los ANGELEs reports 
on a recent board of directors meeting in 
PIRAscope. These notes give a good idea 
of the activities of the organization. 
‘“. . . It was suggested that the feasibility 
of a new district be studied, and that the 
board consider the possibility of reorganiz- 
ing district boundaries at the next meeting. 
Other future projects; developing the ‘Dis- 
trict Dividends’ idea; establishing PIRA 
man of the month.... Norm Kellet re- 
ported that Jim Dunbar, of the State 
Bureau of Education, advised that teacher 
training classes will start this fall. The 
UCLA conference was termed successful, 
with 145 paid conferees, approximately 
47 of these were PIRA members. The 
Board agreed to continue to co-sponsor the 
conference providing PIRA has a voice in 


the planning, selecting of speakers etc., as 
it did this year. . . . Bob Marineau replaced 
Cliff Lang on the Ed. Planning Committee. 
A workshop on S.U.B. in cooperation with 
the M & M is scheduled for this fall... . 
Reports were given on the hearings for re- 
laxing the ‘Hours for Work for Women’ 
and the proposed county FEPC ordinance. 
. .. It was decided that a member may re- 
ceive notice of meetings of other districts 
than the one in which he is located, and 
may attend other meetings; however, he 
may be a member of only the district where 
his business is located, and may vote only 
in that district... . Frank Coffin, place- 
ment committee chairman, asked whether 
the placement committee should interview 
and pass on all referrals. The Board agreed 
that the placement committee should act 
only as a referral agency, not as a screen- 
ing agency. It is planned that in the future 
PIRAscope will list job openings as well as 
available applicants. Placement activities 
to date: (1956) Applications received, 
107; applications referred, 153; applicants 
placed, 7; positions listed, 150; positions 
filled, 18.”’ 


What’s New in Publications 





WHAT ARE THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF AN Emptoyge UNpER THE TarT- 
Hartiey Act? How far, for example, does 
the law permit the boss to go in talking 
with his employees about union matters? 
The answers to complex questions about 
the national labor law are outlined in a 
36-page booklet published by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Prepared by 
the NAM’s Law Department, the booklet 
states ‘‘the general rules of permissible and 
non-permissible conduct of employers, em- 
ployees and unions under the act’’ but is 
not intended to be an all-inclusive treatise 
on the statute. 

Pointing to the increased organizing 
activities of unions, the NAM said that 


many employers will, perhaps for the first 
time, need to be aware of their obligations 
as well as their rights under federal law. 
The booklet is designed to provide this 
information in easy-to-understand form. 
Chapters include discussions of cover- 
age under the act, organizational activities, 
selection of bargaining representatives, em- 
ployee conduct, union conduct, and collec- 
tive bargaining. One section of the booklet 
deals with the employer's right of free 
speech in connection with union organiz- 
ing activities—one of the most controver- 
sial subjects covered by the act. Because of 
widespread interest in this subject, the 
NAM Law Department has prepared a 
separate memo containing examples of 
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speeches, letters and other statements made 
by employers to their employees and up- 
held as proper exercise of the right of free 
speech. The booklet is titled Employers’ 
Rights and Obligations Under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Copies are available at 25 cents each 
from the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 2 East 48th St., New York 17. 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN ReTAIL- 
ING Is A ViTAL PHask oF MANAGEMENT, 
according to a new pamphlet, Personnel 
Practices in Department Stores, published by 
the Bureau of Business Research, the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The authors are William 
R. Spriegel, dean and professor of manage- 
ment, College of Business Administration, 
the University of Texas, and E. Lanham, 
associate professor of management at the 
same institution. The study found that the 
personnel function is recognized as a sepa- 
rate function administered by a centralized 
personnel department by 95 out of 98 de- 
partment stores responding to the survey 
used in making the study. Employee selec- 
tion is the joint responsibility of the cen- 
tral personnel department and the other 
departments in 83 stores and the sole re- 
sponsibility of the central personnel de- 
partment in 14 stores. Training was the 
joint responsibility of the personnel de- 
partment and other departments in 93 
stores out of 98. Merit rating is more 
widely used in department stores than is 
job evaluation. Union recognition is rela- 
tively low among sales personnel. The 
status of the personnel manager is indi- 
cated by the fact that 66% of them re- 
ported to the general manager, vice presi- 
dent, or president. 65% of the stores use a 
screening or preliminary employment inter- 
view. In 85% of the stores both the person- 
nel department and the supervisor interview 
an applicant before hiring. 67% use some 
form of employment test. The most com- 
monly used test is for shorthand and cleri- 
cal work. 90% of the stores have a central 
training department. 67% publish an em- 


ployees’ paper or magazine. 56% have 
some form of formalized suggestion sys- 
tem. 88% cooperate with high schools and 
colleges in providing work experience. 
Some form of incentive system for sales 
people was reported by 72% of the stores. 
Employee cafeterias were found in 84% of 
the stores. Some form of follow-up is prac- 
ticed by 91%. Group life insurance is avail- 
able to employees in 77% of the stores, 
while all but 3 said they had group hos- 
pitalization insurance. 60% have a pension 
plan; 31% have a profit-sharing plan; and 
10% have an employee stock purchase plan. 
Informal grievance procedures were re- 
ported by 70% of the stores. 11% had a 
formal grievance procedure not leading to 
arbitration, while 18% had a formal griev- 
ance procedure with provision for arbitra- 
tion. 





Tue Artirupes or Union MeEmBERs 
toward various phases of the union and 
its activities are the subject of a study 
made by the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota, called Understand- 
ing the Union Member. The research was 
done by Walter H. Uphoff and Marvin D. 
Dunnette. 77 items were examined. On the 
items concerned with Unionism in general, 
the percentage of officers responding favor- 
ably was on the average 15 points higher 
than of the rank and file. On items designed 
to get at the attitudes of union members 
regarding the value and necessity of unions, 
there was substantial agreement between 
the leaders and the rank and file. There 
was considerable difference of opinion on 
whether unions should have anything to 
say about whom the employer hires, on 
the need of more laws to regulate the 
power of labor unions, and on whether 
workers should have to join a union in 
order to hold a job. On items dealing with 
attitudes toward the local union in gen- 
eral, 14% more of the officers responded 
favorably than of the rank and file. On 
items dealing with local union policies 
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and practices, 21% more of the local union 
officers replied favorably than of the rank 
and file. Items concerned with the national 
union received the lowest average percent- 
age of favorable responses. 





Hawati ts As INTERESTING A Test TuBE 
oF INpusTRIAL RELATIONS AS CAN BE FounD 
ANYWHERE under the American flag today, 
according to a new pamphlet, Labor-Man- 
agement Relations in Hawaii, Part III, pub- 
lished by the University of Hawaii, and 
edited by Harold S. Roberts, director of 
the University’s Industrial Relations Cen- 


ter. The pamphlet includes papers on 


Hawaii, test tube of industrial relations, 
by Ralph O. Beck; labor-management rela- 
tions, by Arthur A. Rutledge; the ILWU 
as a force for interracial unity in Hawaii, 
by David E. Thompson; labor, an under- 
current of Hawaiian social history, by C. J. 
Henderson; and next steps toward better 
human relations in Hawaiian industry, by 
Harold S. Roberts. 

Mr. Beck points out that the Terri- 
tory has had to absorb a series of changes, 
compressed into about five years, that many 
other parts of the country have been able 
to spread over fifteen or twenty years. Busi- 
nessmen in Hawaii believe they have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to achieve stable, 


mutually satisfactory employee-employer 
relations. Hawaii is the westernmost in- 
tegral part of the United States. It is a 
showcase of the American economic system 
turned toward Asia. Hawaii is fortunate in 
that its development never had the colonial 
overtones of many other island communi- 
ties. For instance, it has never had an im- 
portant degree of absentee ownership. 

Mr. Roberts suggests for the future, 
on the part of the unions: greater accept- 
ance of private ownership of industrial 
operations; greater recognition of the need 
for productive efficiency; a broader accept- 
ance of the collective bargaining agreement; 
greater recognition of the general mutuality 
of interest between labor and management. 
On the part of the company, Mr. Roberts 
pleads for more widespread union-manage- 
ment consultation on problems of mutual 
concern; greater acceptance of the collective 
bargaining process and of unionism as an 
institution; more careful consideration of 
company programs to avoid union criti- 
cisms that such actions are intended to 
undermine the union; continuing review of 
industrial relations policy on such matters 
as union security and union management 
cooperation. 

The publication may be obtained from 
the Industrial Relations Center, the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Wo Are THE Rear Community OPIn- 
10N Leavers? The question was posed to 
a group of General Electric Company 
trainees attending the Communication Train- 
ing Course held recently in New York City. 
In the two-week course, through lectures 
by company personnel and outside experts, 
visual demonstrations, and round-table 
discussions, the trainees broadened their 
knowledge of skills and methods in com- 
municating with employees and the com- 
munity. 

It was brought out at the course that 


very little research has been done on: Who 
are these opinion leaders? How do they 
form their opinions? To whom are they 
leaders? A two-phase job must be done 
with opinion leaders. A market analysis 
must be made of opinion leaders nationally 
and the community relations specialists 
must do the same thing in each of their 
communities in order to locate local opin- 
ion leaders. 

Ideas often penetrate the public as a 
whole slowly and—even more important— 
very often by interaction of neighbor on 
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neighbor without any apparent influence of 
the mass media. Insofar as the flow of ideas 
is concerned, the entire American public 
can be stratified into six groups: great 
thinkers; great disciples; great dissemina- 
tors; lesser disseminators; participating cit- 
izens; inert citizens. 

In the realm of great issues, there seems 
to be a limited number of people who really 
start ideas rolling. The six categories might 
be condensed to three: idea starters; idea 
spreaders; and idea users. According to 
Katz and Lazarsfeld, authors of Personal 
Influence, ‘Two major sets of findings cur- 
rent in small group research are of con- 
siderable relevance as far as communica- 
tions within the group is concerned: a) 
ostensibly private opinions and attitudes 
are often generated and/or reinforced in 
small intimate groups of family, friends, 
co-workers. Opinions are more stable if 
they are shared by a group, and under 
pressure of a campaign, people are more 


likely to change opinions jointly than indi- 
vidually; b) families, friendships, work- 
groups and the like are inter-personal com- 


munications networks through which 
influences flow in patterned ways. The lead- 
er is a strategic element in the formation of 
group opinions; he is more aware of what 
the several members think; he mediates 
between them; and he represents some- 
thing like the typical group mind. 
Research indicates that there are no 
individual opinion leaders, but rather there 
are members who lose their individuality 
in the so-called community groups and 
their opinions usually reflect the opinions 
of the group. It is the plant community re- 
lations specialist’s responsibility to deter- 
mine who in these community groups are 
responsible for developing group opinion. 





Tue ‘“‘Men anp Metuops’”’ conference 
of the Newspaper Personnel Relations Associa- 
tion, held in St. Petersburg recently, hit 
squarely at two of the biggest problems 
facing newspaper personnel and production 


managers today: the new processes which 
are being introduced to the industry, and 
the need for recruiting and training the 
manpower to operate and supervise these 
new processes. 

Warren Wheeler, personnel director, 
South Bend Tribune, spoke on men and 
methods, the next profit horizon. He 
pointed out that progress in personnel and 
production takes teamwork. There has been 
a general feeling, Wheeler said, that per- 
sonnel has no place in mechanical depart- 
ments. Yet everyone of the operating de- 
partment heads had people problems and 
feels a need for knowledge which will help 
him deal more effectively with his employ- 
ees. Some of these men have a natural gift 
for good leadership; others need help in the 
human relations area; some may never be 
helped. Every department head is faced with 
the daily problem of getting his employees 
to do a job the way he wants it done, when 
he wants it done, because they want to do 
it. Knowing more about people's attitudes 
should make his work easier. 

Harold Mintun, production manager, 
the Pittsburgh Press, warned personnel 
men to use care in dealing with and be sure 
to consult the supervisor involved. Too 
many questions seem harmless but may 
create terrible operating hurdles. When- 
ever operating procedures are involved, 
never take it upon yourself to make a deci- 
sion without honest discussion with the 
supervisors involved. There have been com- 
plaints that a lack of understanding of the 
problems involved has, in effect, stuck a 
knife in the back of the supervisor. Be sure 
you do a good reporting job, and that you 
understand what you are reporting. Fi- 
nally, come down out of the ivory tower. 
Theory and the actual application of ideas 
are two different things. Most supervisors 
of mechanical departments feel they are not 
understood by management. 





PeERsONNEL ReszarcH MegTHODs AND 
Finpincs that are now available are not 
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being used fully by industry and business, 
claimed E. J. McCormick, professor of in- 
dustrial psychology at Purdue University, 
at the 22nd annual Midwest Conference on 
Industrial Relations, conducted by the School 
of Business of the University of Chicago, 
and the Industrial Relations Association of 
Chicago. In his talk on ‘‘Are Personnel 
Administrators Doing the Kind of Job 
Which Needs to Be Done?’ McCormick 
suggested that there are several major areas 
of research that come under unfinished 
business. In order for personnel research to 
be effective it is necessary to have large 
samples, adequate sources of information, 
and a positive willingness to push back the 
frontiers of knowledge. For some long- 
range research, industry must recognize the 
likelihood of no immediate pay-off. 

Stanley E. Seashore, assistant director, 
Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, said that most organizations are 
operating at a level of effectiveness far be- 
low that which is possible with currently 
available physical and technical resources. 
We have within our present organizations 
unused talents, skills and motivations. 
While nearly all of the past advances in 
personnel administration have been intro- 
duced successfully by managerial force 
alone, the introduction of changes in hu- 
man relations and supervision are likely to 
depend upon other methods. 

E. Wight Bakke, director, Yale Labor 
and Management Center, Yale University, 
said that sound human relations are an im- 
portant and necessary goal of industry. 
Automation is on the way to outmoding 


concepts of criteria for, and factors to be 
dealt with in, selection, training, rating, 
job evaluation, personnel evaluation, in- 
centives, and morale. Bargaining relations 
between management and unions are mov- 
ing in the direction of centralization—a 
tendency that holds dangerous consequences 
for increasingly productive and satisfying 
personnel relations. 





A Course ror Worxinc Eprtors who 
want to know more about effective com- 
munication has been prepared by the de- 
partment of journalism at New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York 3, 
N. Y. The course is being given Tuesday 
evenings from 6 to 7:45. It was planned in 
cooperation with the House Magazine In- 
stitute, an association of working editors 
of industrial publications in the New York 
area. Worked out by representatives of this 
group and the NYU journalism faculty, it 
stresses such practical aspects of publishing 
as how type may be used to give greater 
impact to the printed word. . . the figuring 
of printing costs . . . working with corre- 
spondents...how to handle a picture 
story .. . surveying a magazine's effective- 
ness . . . and comparisons of on-the-target 
and off-the-target publications. Leaders in 
the publications field are giving lectures 
and lead round-table discussions. While 
the course was worked out in cooperation 
with HMI, it is designed to help editors of 
all kinds of publications, since most of the 
basic problems of getting out a magazine 
are common to all types. The course costs 
$50, plus $5 for registration. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Looxinc ror A New GIMMICK, a new 
way of saying the same old thing, fresh 
items of interest to your readers? Here's 
how the other editors are doing it. Maybe 
their solutions will serve as the needed 


match to light up your pages. Matches to 
scratch: 





Money Down THe Drain. Crown Corker, 
magazine of the Crown Cork and Seal Co., 
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Inc., Baltimore, photographs 27 tools and 
pieces of equipment, adds a picture of a 
drainpipe stuffed with money. The caption 
reads, ‘‘these are the tools and equipment 
in our shops which have a high mortality 
rate and must frequently be replaced. Tool 
prices come high, but do you know how 
high? What is your guess? Check your fig- 
ures against the actual ones at the right.”’ 
Among the 27 selections are a chrome cali- 
per with case at $110; micrometer calipers, 
$16.50; carbide tool bit, $8.41; burring pipe 
reamer, $5.00. 





Meet Your Neicusor—that’s the in- 
vitation issued by Pennorama, Nationwide 
Insurance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The 
editor pictures 1956 graduates who have 
come to work for the firm. He says, “‘About 
this time every year the orators all over the 
country deliver their out-in-the-cruel-world 
speeches, and another group of new gradu- 
ates go out to see if it’s really as tough as 
they have been led to believe. Ten mem- 
bers of the class of '56 joined the Nation- 
wide family and we thought you would 
like to meet them. Here they are.”’ Individ- 
ual captions tell where the students came 
from, and how they happened to be inter- 
ested in working for Nationwide. For in- 
stance, ‘‘Her typing teacher recommended 
Nationwide and Mary took her advice. 
After a month her outstanding impression 
is that ‘people here are so friendly.’ "’ “‘A 
Nationwide employee recommended us to 
her. She is surprised that working is so 
much like going to school.”’ 





How are Tuincs, Mr. SmitH? Chief 
financial officer Mason Smith talks to Pan- 
orama (new quarterly published by Whirl- 
pool-Seeger Corporation, St. Joseph, Mich- 
igan) about some matters of interest to 
everyone. An informal photograph of Mr. 
Smith talking across his desk is accom- 
panied by his words, ‘There are no secrets 
at Whirlpool-Seeger. The only limits are 
where discussion would affect sales."’ 


Grass 1s ALways GREENER IN THE 
Orner Fettow’s Yarp, readers are re- 
minded in the C-E Flame, published by 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. of New 
York. The editor says that may be the 
attitude of some Combustionites who are 
wishing this summer to trade the cement 
chasms of Manhattan for greener pastures. 
Anyone knows or thinks he knows (the 
story continues) that the grass is always 
greener in C-E jobs elsewhere: in the Erec- 
tion forces, where you erect a job in Paris, 
take a junket to China, lower a drum into 
the harem of an Arabian chieftain. Or, if 
you don’t care to travel far, day-dream 
your way to Windsor, Connecticut. Nick- 
named the Country Club by the grapevine 
circles, this division is a dreamer’s para- 
dise—Cadillac cars, rolling country-side, 
Colonial mansions. And so it goes, this 
business of envying the job of the other 
guy. But this bit of fancy is hardly factual, 
for jobs at C-E are tough. We're in a highly 
competitive industry ...this business of 
Power... and in a highly complex field 
of endeavor, the field of Engineering. Boil- 
ers 15 stories high, that take over two years 
from start to finish, that involve costs in 
the millions, these are some of the products 
of Combustion. To create and market them, 
the several thousand men and women who 
each do their part are holding down tough 
jobs. Don’t ever under-estimate the other 
fellow’s job, for his grass may not be quite 
so green or his spot quite so soft as you 
think. 

Tue Flame also prints a small insert 
each issue listing the next three pay dates. 
The company pays twice a month. The 
brief announcement has practically elimi- 
nated all pay-date questions called into 
Payroll since the magazine started printing 
it in February, 1956. 





Here's Your Answer, says the Stand- 
ard Oiler, when your friends ask you about 
your company. The editor explains that 
word-for-word these are some of the write- 
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ins from the recent employee opinion poll. 
They all come from the embarrassing 
questions section. Top management answers 
them for you. Some sample questions: Why 
do we have so many different company 
names in the Standard family? To what 
extent does Standard exert political pres- 
sure? Why operate foreign flag tankers? 
Why not issue credit cards to good cus- 
tomers annually instead of quarterly? Why 
so much high pressure selling at service 
stations? Each question is answered by a 
different officer, whose name and picture 
appears with the answer. The Standard Oiler 
is published by Standard Oil Company of 
California. 





Man Ative! The cover of the Weyer- 
haeuser Magazine, published by the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, shows a manikin surrounded by 
various pieces of equipment used to help 
employees work safely on the job. Manikin 
Mike shows what it takes to keep a man 
alive, according to the caption. 38 items 
are pictured and identified, including calked 
boot, dust respirator, stagged pants, oxygen 
resuscitator, aluminum safety hat, and a 
life jacket. 





Facts at Your Fincertips is the title of 
a picture story in Synchroscope, published by 
The Detroit Edison Company. A sketch of a 
hand has fingers labeled, ‘“Working for De- 
troit Edison, Hospitalization Plan, Plan- 
ning for Tomorrow, Worth Looking Into, 
and Miscellaneous.’’ These are subjects cov- 
ered in the Handbook for Edison People 
recently distributed to employees. The book 
brings together a wide assortment of em- 
ployee benefits, important General Orders, 
club activities and miscellaneous informa- 
tion. Designed to bind them all under one 
cover, this handy book is flexible, allows 
new inserts to be added. A series of pictures 
shows how to put in new pages. AnOther 
series shows various employees and their 
families enjoying the booklet together. 


PaTENTs, TRADEMARKS, CoPYRIGHTS, are 
discussed in an interesting article in Mara- 
log, publication of the Marathon Corpora- 
tion, Menasha, Wisconsin. Sketches il- 
lustrate the three categories, while 
photographs show the work of the company 
on these items. One picture, for instance, 
shows the patent counsel talking with a 
product development industry specialist, 
checking an ice cream carton against the 
original patent to find out if the patent 
adequately covers construction features. 
Another shows the patent attorney in the 
U. S. Patent Office in Washington. The edi- 
tor says that a constant flow of ideas for 
new products, processes and equipment is 
necessary to insure Marathon’s continued 
growth and progress. These ideas—many of 
which become inventions—are valuable 
property that may be protected by legal 
means. With such protection available, the 
company has an added incentive to create, 
develop and improve its ideas. 

Civic Service is the title of another Mara- 
log story which tells of employees who take 
an active part in community affairs. The 
July-August issue devoted seven of its six- 
teen pages to this public-employee relations 
review. Among employees whose civic con- 
tributions are illustrated and described are 
Joseph Mullow, Green Bay engineer oiler, 
shown inspecting progress on the construc- 
tion of the new City Hall. He has been an 
alderman of Green Bay since 1941. Another 
illustration shows Emma Little, cafeteria 
employee, who is village treasurer of Roths- 
child, Wisconsin. She is shown in the 
treasurer's office. Maralog is one of the more 
professional-looking employee magazines, 
though not pretentious. It is published by 
the company’s public relations department. 





He who establishes his argument by noise 
and command shows that his reason is weak. 
—Montaigne 








HELP WANTED 


Wacs & Sarary Anacysr: (Foreign Employment) Masters 
degree in Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 
8 years’ broad responsible work experience in industrial wage 
and salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing 
wage and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be 
capable of presenting and securing acceptance of recommenda- 
tions. For Major Om Company with extensive Middle East 
operations. Write giving full particulars regarding personal 
history and work experience. Please include telephone num- 
ber. Reply Box 453. 


Director or Trarnino: Engineering organization. Immediate 
opening for an experienced training director to coordinate 
various training functions in an internationally known 
company. He should have a background in the training of 
engineers, draftsmen and chemical research personnel; in 
foreman training, job rotation, etc. He must be capable of 
complete responsibility for planning, directing and adminis- 
trating a high-level training program, with the potential 
eventually to initiate an executive development program. 
This is a permanent position with a leading organization in 
the petroleum and petro-chemical plant design field. It will 
provide a salary commensurate with the responsibilities in- 
volved and a liberal employee benefit program, including 
executive insurance. All inquiries in confidence. Please write 
complete details of education, experience and salary require- 
ments to Box 468. 


VocaTionaL Trainino Spsciauist: With degree in industrial 
education plus minimum 5 years’ work experience in in- 
dustrial training or related activities. To devise and develop 
specific training programs and courses, train instructors and 
audit and evaluate effectiveness of these programs. For Com- 
pany operations in Saudi Arabia. Write giving full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Reply 
Box 469. 


Jos Anatysr: Young man to establish job analyst program 
for expanding Southern California Utility. Previous experi- 
ence necessary. State salary requirement together with full 
particulars regarding personal history and work experience. 
Please include recent snapshot. Reply Box 471. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Psrsonngst Manacsr or Assistant: Well rounded office 
personnel administrator with specialization in wage and 
salary administration and employment supervision in two 
companies, one large, one small. Eleven years experience. 39 
years. Desire $9,000-$9,500. Reply Box 456. 


Psrsonnat Assistant: In medium-sized or small company, 4 
years experience as Personnel Administrator, 1 year experi- 
ence in Personnel Research. B.S. Ind. Psyc., M.A. Ind. Rela- 
tions. Age 17, Married—Veteran. Reply Box 459. 


Assistant Pgrsonnet Direcror: A.B. Psychology, M.A. 
Counseling; age 32, married, 2 children, veteran, non-reserv- 
ist. Now engaged in varied personnel work which includes 
employment functions, hosp. and ins., workmen's comp., 
financial counseling. Co. employs 1400. Desire to become 
associated with large progressive organization in a position 
with challenge and opportunity for advancement. Present 
salary $6000. Reply Box 461. 


Enonvasr: B.S., General (Safety) Engineering. 6-years safety 
engineer, 5-years safety director, 2-years personnel assistant. 
Age 43. Will relocate. For photo, complete resume or inter- 
view call ARdmore 1-1505 Chicago or reply Box 462. 


Diescror or Inpusrriat Retations: Broad experience in 
planning and policy making in top-level position in formu- 
lating and directing all phases of Industrial Relations ac- 
tivities. Record of accomplishments. 19 years experience, 
heavy emphasis Labor Relations. Manufacturing multi-plant 
operations. College degree. Age 41. Seeking better oppor- 
tunity. Willing to relocate. Resume upon request. Reply 
Box 463. 


Prrsonngi: Five years personnel director union-organized 
company employing 1100. Age 30. Prefer N. Y. C. area. 
Reply Box 464. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PgRsONNEL MaNnaGEMENT: Young family 
man, age 25, to be discharged from military service in Janu- 
ary, seeks opportunity in field of personnel or labor relations. 
Strong secondary interest in production management. Educa- 
tional background includes M.A. University of Minnesota 
1954 in Industrial Relations. Opportunity to gain sound 
experience and potential advancement are first considera- 
tions. Open to consider any relocation. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 466. 


ParsonNEL Manacer or Inpustriat Revations: 5}4 years 
diversified personnel experience. Have managed well-rounded 
personnel program. College graduate. Age 32. Present salary 
$7600.p/a. Will relocate. Reply Box 467. 


ENGINEERING PgRsONNEL AND Lasor Retations: Mechanical 
Engineer, age 33, married, with BS and MS in Mechanical 
Engineering, is familiar with labor law, has six years varied 
experience in engineering department of large West Coast 
airframe manufacturer, desires position in Labor Relations, 
Wage and Salary Administration, or Personnel Management 
which will utilize combined background of engineering ex- 
perience AND 3 years in management, negotiations, and 
contract administration for large technical employees asso- 
ciation. Active in technical and professional societies. In- 
terested in motivation and utilization of technical employees. 
Position must be with a progressive management. Present 
salary $8,100. Reply Box 470. 


PzrsONNEL Traingg: Young man desires sound training op- 
portunity in personnel field. B.S. degree Psychology. 3 years 
counselling, 2 years business experience. Prefer commuting 
distance New York City, but willing to relocate particu- 
arly in Pittsburgh area. Reply Box 472. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discouni for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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